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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE ORPHAN ASYLUM OF NORFOLK. 
[With an Engraving. } 

Amonc those charitable associations which are so honourable 
to our country, * The Female Orfihan Society of Norfolk,” has a 
fair claim to public notice. 

It is the design of this Institution to provide the means of sup- 
port and instruction for female orphans of tender age. The little 
children are accordingly taken up from a state of poverty and de- 
sertion, and placed at once in this house, under the care of a pious 
matron. Here they are trained in habits of industry and virtue, 
and taught reading, writing, sewing, and other things suited to 
their prospects in life. At the same time, they are particularly 
instructed in the principles of religion, from the word of God. 
Thus they are prepared to be bound out to service in respectable 
families, which are always willing to take them. And thus, no 
doubt, many little girls are saved to society and virtue, who might 
otherwise have been lost to both. 

An institution of this kind. will always find patrons; and it is 
well supported by ‘the citizens of Norfolk. Accordingly, the 
Managers have been gradually enlarging their establishment for 
some years past; and lately, by the generous legacy of a friend,* 

* Captain John Maxwell, a citizen of Norfolk, who was lost at sea in 
1814-15. He left the society the sum of $2500, with which the site of the 
building was purchased, and its foundation laid. 
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90 ORPHAN ASYLUM AT NORFOLK. 


they have been further enabled to build a house for their wards, 
which is an ornament to the town. 

The Orphan Asylum is built on a lot situate on Briggs Point, 
near the east end of the town, fronting on Holt street, and running 
down to the river in the reat. The building, which is of brick, 
consists of two stories besides the easement, with a roof of easy 
pitch springing from a walk, enclosed with a parapet. The front 
presents a pleasing view. The wall appears relieved with four 
pilasters of the Ionick order, crowned with capitals of the style. 
In the centre, is an open semi-circular recess, which rises the 
whole height of the stories, and is stuccoed with Roman cement 
coloured to resemble stone. On either side of it, in a line with 
the pilasters, and corresponding with them, is a column of the 
same order, wood painted white. In the frieze over the columns, 
is a marble tablet which bears the name of the building. Above 
the pilasters and pillars, a handsome cornice, with frieze and ar- 
chitrave, runs across the front. The windows in the lower story, 
one In each division, have stone sills and lintels, the latter figured. 
Those above are Venetian half circles, with stone arches and keys, 
the sills supported by ornamental trusses. Between the upper 
and lower ones, pannels imitating stone are inserted for relief. 
The whole has a light and airy effect, very pleasing to the eye. 

The plan was drawn and executed by Mr. Frederick Y. Rod- 
dey, a young architect of merit and promise. 

We cannot close our brief notice of this institution, without ex- 
pressing our cordial approbation of its design, tagether with our 
best wishes for its success. 





HAPPINESS. 


Aut natural, and almost all political evils, are incident alike to 
the bad, or good. They are confounded in the misery of a famine, 
and not much distinguished in the fury of a faction. They sink 
together in a tempest, and are driven together from their country 
by invaders. All that virtue can afford is guietness of conscience, 
a steady prospect of a happier state, which will enable us to en- 
dure every calamity with patience. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MOONSHINE. 
BY THE LUNARIAN SOCIETY. 


Kvaveos xvamot xvava evi xvo]ids weve. 
No. 2.—By the Man in the Moon. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


Wuereas it hath been represented to me that many well dis- 
posed persons are willing to become members of our society, f 
have therefore directed the secretary of the said society to lay 
before them the rules, laws, and ordinances thereof, relative to the 
admission of members. 


CorernNicus ProLEMyY, LL: D. F, S.N.A., &C. &C. Ke. 


Vice-President of the Lunarian Society. 


ANNOTATIONS, | 
By Vincent Lunardi, Esq. Secretary to the Lunarian Society. 


- Our president having spent the greater part of his time in so- 
litary study for the good of mankind, in imitation of his predeces- 
sor the illustrious Osymandyas, has learned to despise all the 
unnecessary foppery of the multiplication of words, so prevalent 
in the present day, and has always been remarked for brevity and 
thewing tobacco. “ What is the use of words,” will he sometimes 
say, “ but to express our meaning, and if a few plain words will 
serve our purpose, why should we go out of our way to seek for 
others, merely because, forsvoth, they are thought more elegant?” 
Such is his argument, (for he always prefers the Socratic mode) 
and knowing that he will make no reply if we object to it, it is a 
rule of the society never to contradict him. This taciturnity of 
his has very frequently been the cause of considerable debate 
among his acquaintances. His friends are all convinced that it 
proceeds from intensity of thought, and that; like the Spectator, 
he has studied himself dumb for the good of mankind; at the same 
time they regret it, as depriving them of an infinite deal of plea- 
sure which they promise themselves if he could but be brought to 
open his mouth more frequently, for. any other purpose than put- 
ting in a fresh quid; and lament that he should thus carefully con- 
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ceal his light under a bushel. His enemies, (for every good and 
great man has enemies) assert that his silence is mere stupidity, 
and that it is very good policy for a man who has chanced, without 
knowing it, to say a very good thing once in his life, to hold his 
tongue for ever after, that the world may suppose him capable of 
saying something else equally good if he chose it. As to hiding 
his light under a bushel, they say that it is not uncommon to ap- 
pear to be hiding something in order that those who see us may 
take it for granted that it is a light which we seem so anxious to 
conceal. ‘They add that abundance of these dark luminaries are 
to be met with every day, and they mention as examples those 
silent gentlemen who take their stand at the corner of a street, 
clap a bamboo to their nose, and look as if they thought, while, 
alas! all their thought lies in their looks. They also quote the old 
story of the parrot, who, on being asked the cause of his silence, 
replied, “ I think the more,”—but, when other questions were 
put to him, the poor bird could give no other answer than the re- 
petition of “I think the more.” Such are the calumnies of the 
malevolent who envy this exalted character his pre-eminent sta- 
tion, and have even attempted to make him an object of ridicule 
by calling him Old Copper Nick. But, though curs may bay the 
Moon, its ligbt shall still beam forth unclouded. 

Another very amiable trait of our vice-president is his modesty, 
for who but he would have shrouded all his titles in three e¢ cete- 
ras? Besides his designation of Lu. p. F.s. n. A. the learned Co- 
pernicus Ptolemy is fellow of sixteen royal societies, forty-three 
academies of arts, one hundred and twenty-one anacreontic socie- 













ties, and one pugilistic association. He has likewise had a number 
of invitations from other institutions of this latter denomination to 
become one of their members, but having had the misfortune to 
lose three teeth, and to receive a black eye on his admission into 
the first, he has ever since declined all similar honours. 

For the satisfaction of the unlearned I shall inform them, that 
the letters ¥.s.n. a. affixed to his name, signify Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Noah’s Ark, which body is commonly known to the world 
by the name of the Antediluvians. By the assistance of our vice- 
president, we have obtained an extract from the journals of this 
society, which settles a point that has been long contested between 
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ihe Lunarian society and the Free Masons. Between these two 
bodies there has been a warm dispute relative to seniority; the Ma- 
sons having the confidence to contend that their society existed 
before ours was in being, although it is notorious to the world that 
their origin can by no means be traced higher than the building of 
Solomon’s temple. Now, from the journals of the society of 
Noah’s Ark, (which the Free Masons allow to be older than their 
own) it appears that the Antediluvians themselves do not pretend 
to have existed before Methusalem, while they acknowledge that 
the Lunarians can count a succession of presidents up to Tubal 
Cain, who was the first that began to work up MOONSHINE into 
ear rings, watch chains, seals, rings, and other necessaries of life. 
Let the Lunarian society, then, be venerated as the oldest and 
most respectable upon the surface of the terraqueous globe. 

In our next number we shall, in compliance with the mandate 
of our vice-president, give to the world the rules and institutes of 


our seciety. V.L. 
e *® 


MOONSHINE FOR THE LADIES. 
By Timotheus Varnish, Fellow of the Lunarian Society. 


To conclude another number without an article that the ladies 
might consider as particularly devoted to themselves, would be to 
offer an unmerited insult to their charms, and to do violence to 
our own feelings. To them it is a rule of our society to pay the 
most pointed attention, and we are happy to find that by so doing 
we shall stand the best chance of gaining the favour of our pa- 
tronesses, the Muses. Instead of being of a jealous disposition, 
as they once were, these goddesses have of late years been pecu- 
liarly grateful to all who pay due devotion to their own sex. They 
do not now bid their votaries “ slight all females but the muse;” 
waste their life in garrets by the light of the midnight lamp, or 
hide their “ unkempt locks” in the retreats of a college. It is in 
the blaze of a tea party that our unfledged poets are taught to ex- 
pand their wings, where, like flies that have approached too near 
to the candle, they flutter about and lament their misfortunes in a 
dying strain. So necessary, indeed, have they become for the 
ladies, and the ladies for them, that a poet without a Delia or 2 
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Cara, is as uncomfortable an animal as a knight errant without 2 
Dulcinea or a Bradamante; while, on the part of the ladies, it is 
reckoned as great a deficiency to be without a “ song-inditer,” as 
it would be to a Highland chieftain to want a piper. To every 
fair forlorn, whose admirers may not have the scull to perceive 
that “ rhyme” and “ time,” and “ love” and “ dove”’ jingle togeth- 
er, we offer the following. Let her make them transcribe this 
upon gilt paper, and then, as a great secret, she may show it te 
all her acquaintances as a copy of verses addressed to herself. 


SONNET==TO DELIA. 


’T was not the liquid lustre of thine eye; 
Nor thy fine form, to which might ill compare 
The* bending statue, nor thy glossy hair, 
Nor thy cheek ting’d with health and beauty high, 
Nor yet thy honied lip, nor those bright rows 
Of pearl, through which thy breath more fragrant flows. 
Than balmy Zephyr when he wooes the May, 
That won my heart: for beauties I have known 
That a/most equall’d thine, and have not lov’d! 
It was thy gentleness my bosom mov’d, 
Thy heart to feel for others’ miseries prone, 
Thy converse sweet, and (unaffected) gay. 
These shall endure when other charms are past, 
And while these shall endure, so long my love shall last. 


= * 





BEAUTY. 


As we are more accustomed to beauty than deformity, we may 
conclude that to be the reason why we approve and admire it, as 
we approve and admire customs, and fashions of dress for no other 
reason than that we are used to them: so that though habit and 
custom cannot be said to be the cause of beauty, it is certainly the 
cause of our liking it: 


* « The bending statue that enchants the world.”>—Thomson. 
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Memoir of the Early Life of William Cowper, Esg. Written by 

Himself, and never before published, With an Appendix, con- 

taining some of Cowper’s Religious Letters, and other Interest- 

ing Documents, illustrative of the Memoir. Foolscap 8vo. pp, 

126. 1816. 

2. Memoirs of the most remarkable and interesting Parts of the 
Life of William Cowper, Esg. Written by himself. To which 
is added, an Original poem and a Fragment. 18mo. pp. 94. 
1816. 

3. Poems by William Cowpfier of the Inner Temple, Esq. Vol. II. 
containing his Posthumous Poetry, and a Sketch of his Life. 
By his Kinsman, John Johnson, LL. D. Rector of Yaxham with 
Welborne, Norfolk. Various Sizes. 1815. 

4. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Cowfier, Esq. A 
new Edition: revised, corrected, and recommended. By the 
Rev. S. Greatheed, F. S. A. 24mo. pp. 148. 1814. 


[from the Eclectic Review. ] 


Ir is several years since a manuscript copy of this most af- 
fecting piece of auto-biography, was confidently entrusted to us 
for perusal. Had we been altogether ignorant of the Author, 
had we never heard the name of Cowper, it would have been 
nevertheless impossible not to feel intensely, painfully interested; 
and the unknown individual, whose heart is laid open in this nar- 
rative, to its most sacred recesses, would even then have taken 
possession of our tenderest sympathy. But the man whose men- 
tal history we were thus admitted inte the confessional, as it were to 
hear from his own lips, was one for whose character we had long 
cherished the feelings of endeared intimacy. It seemed that we 
were listening to the voice of a departed friend. And the infor- 
mation furnished by these disclosures related exactly to that por- 
tion of his history which forms a chasm in the record of the 
biographer, and which no human being, how closely soever allied 
in sympathy, though possessing all the advantages of familiar in- 
tercourse, could perfectly have supplied. The mysterious cur- 
tain, behind which we had so ofter with fearful curiosity desired 
to look, was drawn half aside, and exhibited the awful spectacle 
of a mind of exquisite texture agonized and struggling with its 
own ineffable emotions, in the darkness of incipient insanity. It 
was a sight we wished neither to prolong nor to repeat. The im- 
pression it made was too vivid to allow of the most minute trait 
being effaced from our recollection, and we were therefore un- 
der no temptation to abuse the confidence to which we were in- 
debted for so melancholy a satisfaction. No doubt could consist 
with the strong internal evidence of the manuscript, as to its ge- 
Nuineness and authenticity. We felt convinced that it formed 
the key to a great part of Cowper’s history, and that in the hands 
of a man of philosophical mind and genuine christian principles, 
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it would be invaluable, as materials for such a life of Cowper as is 
still a desideratum. We should however have strongly depre- 
cated at the same time, the laying open all the disclosures of such 
a narrative to the public at large. Our objections would no 
doubt have originated partly in our feelings. It would have ap- 
peared to us a violation of the sacredness which seems to attach 
to the secrets wrung from a wounded heart. We thought of poor 
Dean Swift—for the difference of character formed no obstacle to 
the comparison—exhibited by his mercenary servant, in the help- 
less idiocy of premature age, as a spectacle. We thought of Cow- 
per himself in his last days hiding his face with his hands, and 
turning to the wall, at the entrance of a stranger. It was casting 
pearls before swine. It was throwing open the closet of the ana- 
tomist to the gape of the vulgar. Few we thought could under- 
stand, and comparatively few could take much interest, in these 
details. And there are some who never reason in cases in which 
their prejudices are interested, in whose minds the perusal of this 
Memoir would, we feared, tend to fix still more incurably, the as- 
sociation of insanity with what they term Methodism, notwith- 
standing the demonstration deducible from the facts, that in the 
case of Cowper, religion was first known to the convalescent suf- 
ferer in the shape and with the efficacy of a remedy. We con- 
fess that these objections are not removed, but the Publisher of 
the volume has exerted his ingenuity, in furnishing the most sa- 
tisfactory apology that could be offered. 


“ ‘There may be considerations,” he remarks, “ of moral utility, 
in favour of a circumstantial publication, which ought to over- 
rule and supersede all considerations of mere personal delicacy. 
The Publisher is satisfied that these are principles which apply to 
Cowper’s Memoir of Himself, and which fully justify him in res- 
cuing it from privacy, and in giving to it the facilities of universal 
circulation. He is of opinion that if the excellent Poet himself 
could be consulted, he would direct, not its suppression, but its 
publication; under the persuasion, that its details will be the most 
efficient means of correcting certain false notions, unfriendly to 
spiritual religion, which some have thought themselves sanction- 
ed in entertaining, by the vague and indistinct accounts which 
were previously before the world. Statements have been made, 
which contained perhaps the truth, but not that whole truth, the 
knowledge of which was essential to a right judgment on the 
case.” 


Whatever opinion may ultimately be retained, with regard to 
the propriety of the publication, the thing is done; and as on the 
one hand, it would be useless to regret it, so on the other, it would 
be idle to profess an apprehension of serious evil resulting in any 
respect from the utmost publicity being given to its contents. 
When we speak of religion having any thing to fear from the 
injudicious conduct of her friends, or from the calumnies of her 
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enemies, it is obvious, that the phrase exclusively intends the 
mischief which persons may do to themselves by taking occasion 
from such circumstances to fortify themselves in their prejudices 
and to vent in ignorant invectives against personal character, their 
lamentable antipathy against the spiritual requirements of the 
Gospel. Religion can have nothing to fear from the most degra- 
ding associations with which it may be connected. The evidence 
on which Christianity rests, is unimpaired, its authority remains 
undiminished, its essential character and its heavenly tendency 
inp na mee whatsoever medium they are contem- 
, atsoeve ) 
ei ty meaner e the pretence on which the obedience of 
/ on character of Cowper, is so amiable, so virtuous, so per- 
tectly lovely, that even the scornful infidel must regard it as fortns 
ng Ary eary api argument in favour of the moral principles in 
ie ic om “1 its root. In spite of his prejudices against that sys- 
wee . —_ to which he attributes all that was morbid in the 
— o a excellent man, it must tend to silence his cavils, if 
- ) stri e him with conviction, to find, that to nothing was 
owper’s first loss of reason more obviously attributable, as a 
— cause, than to the absence of religious knowledge, and 
v a fixed religious hrinciple. In his subsequent relapse, the 
f prominent feature of his insanity was the utter incompatibility 
. B. . that retained fixed possession of his mind, not merely 
pe : ne religious creed, but with any system of religion, 
indeed, so far as we are aware, with any notions of religion 
entertained by an individual besides himself. Not only was the 
unalterable persuasion which he cherished of his being doomed 
to everlasting perdition, opposed to the doctrines in which he 
had been established, but he regarded his own case as a solitary 
exception to the general laws of the Divine Government,—as the 
only instance of a person, who * believed with the heart unto righ- 
pre and was “ notwithstanding, excluded from salvation.” 
nd the ground on which this fatal imagination rested, was not 
ess indicative of decided insanity. The supposed cause of his 
pry em Divine Mercy, was his having neglected a known 
e Ys ~ iso eying the positive command of God to destroy him- 
se(f. Seif-destruction had been, he conceived, specially enjoined 
upon him as a trial of his obedience to the will of God: he had 
mete irresolution resisted the command, and by this means 
= ar himself beyond the reach of redemption. “ Never 
eglect a known duty.” was the injunction which he pressed 
upon a young friend, in reference to his own condition; to such 
neglect he attributed all his own hopeless agony of mind So 
consistent, so blameless had been his own conduct, since he had 
— the truths of Christianity, that it should seem there 
pire 7 set = mental disobedience which furnished occasion 
woth rse; no stain upon his conscience that in his melancholy 
oodings supplied the tempter with an accusation:—there was | 
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only an imaginary crime. Nor was there any one doctrine in his 
religious creed, which his disordered imagination could convert 
into an instrument of self-inflicted condemnation; no inference 
deducible from the tenets he held, that fostered or countenanced 
his despair. All that is alleged, as being involved im the most 
rigid Calvinism, would have produced no dismay in the mind of 
Cowper, for the faith he possessed would have dispelled or irra- 
diated the darkness of the gloomiest speculative creed. But his 
views of religion were not gloomy; he had exhibited their cheer- 
ing efficacy, and dispensed to others the consolation he had proved 
them to be adapted to impart. The impression which haunted 
his imagination, during the partial derangement that clouded the 
latter period of his life, was not simply erroneous, or unscriptural, 
it was wholly out of the line of religious belief: it had no relation 
to any one proposition in theology; it was an assumption built upon 
premises completély fictitious; all was unreal but the anguish and 
despair which the delusion of his reason produced. How ecstatic 
must have been the surprise and joy of the emancipated spirit, 
that had suffered such torment from an imaginary rejection of its 
Maker’s will, when, as the fetters of mortality were struck off, 
the illusion vanished, the prisoner was free, and the voices of an- 
gels welcomed him to the assembly of the just made perfect, and 
the spirits before the Throne! 

But we have in some measure anticipated the reflections which 
wili naturally be suggested by the perusal of the Narrative. We 
shall now proceed to notice more particularly those promment 
features of Cowper’s character and those points in his history, 
which are illustrated by the brief Memoirs before us. 

William Cowper was born at Great Berkhamstead, in Hert- 
fordshire, on the 15th of November, I731. He had scarcely at- 
tained his sixth year, when, by the death of “a most indulgent 
mother,” he was initiated into suffering: 


“ Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun.” 


Young as he was, it seems that he was capable of appreciating 
the severity of his loss. “1 loved her,’ said he in the letter to 
Mrs. Bodham, which acknowledged the receipt of his mother’s 
portrait, “ with an affection that her death, fifty-two years since, 
has not in the least abated.’? His tender and susceptible frame 
was ill prepared to exchange the safe protection, the comforts and 
the soothing attentions of his parental home, for the uncongenial 
manners and the hardships of a school. How keenly he felt “ this 
second weaning,.”’ may be conjectured from the pathetic expostula- 
tion which he introduces in the Tirocinium. 


“ Why hire a lodging in a house unknown, 
For one, whose tenderest thoughts all hover round you 
own! 
The indented stick, that loses, day by day 
Notch after notch, till all are smoothed away, 
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Bears witness, long ere his dismission come, 
With what intense desire he wants his home.’’ 


But his chief affliction, as his own words inform us, consisted 
in his “ being singled out from all the other,boys, by a lad of about 
fifileen years of aye, as a proper object upon whom he might let 
loose the cruelty of his temper.” 


“ I choose to forbear a particular recital of the many acts of 
barbarity, with which he made it his business continually to perse- 
cute me: it will be sufficient to say, that he had, by his savage 
treatment of me, impressed such a dread of his figure upon my 
mind, that I well remember being afraid to lift up my eyes upon 
him, higher than his knees; and that I knew him by his shoe- 
buckles, better than any other part of his dress. May the Lord 
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pardon him, and may we meet in glory!”  p. 8. 


The long unsuspected cruelty of this young miscreant, was at 
length discovered. He was expelled from the school, and Cowper 
was removed. 

At nine years of age, he was sent to Westminster school, where 
he was exposed to fresh trials and sufferings from juvenile op- 
pression, aggravated by the constitutional timidity and acuteness 
of feeling by which he was too fatally. characterized. The inde- 
lible impression left upon his mind by what he underwent at school, 
seems to render it highly probable, that the morbid tendencies of 
his temperament were by this means in no small degree strength-: 
ened and confirmed, and that the tone and elasticity of his spirits 
were essentially impaired. At one time; as he informs us, he was 
“ struck with adowness of spirits, uncommon at his age,’ and 
frequently had intimations of a consumptive habit. This dejection, 
it is remarkable, succeeded a state of unusual elevation of spirits, 
in which his imagination so far sympathized, that it suggested the 
notion that “ perhaps he might never die.” These unnatural fluc- 
tuations, with whatsoever salutary trains of thought they were 
connected, cannot be considered as originating in any other thana 
physical cause. 

It is a curious and at the same time a most delicate subject of 
physiological speculation, to investigate the share which physi- 
cal causes often have in operations of the moral faculties. It was 
unavoidable, in perusing Cowper’s Memoirs of himseil, not to be 
impressed with the extreme difficulty of determining in all cases 
the true character of those alternations of joy and despondency, 
of levity and seriousness, naturally enough connected with corres- 
pondent frames of thought, to which the Narrative continualiy re- 
fers. Relative to this point, the Author himself, though his evi- 
dence in regard to veracity is unimpeachable, cannot be admitted 
as a competent witness. yatient cannot be mistaken as to the 
reality of his sensations, yet ae is often deceived as to the exact 
locality of the disorder, and in narrating his symptoms, he may 
fall into errors which the knowledge of the physician will enable 
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him to rectify. In cases where the sympathy between the body 
and the mind is peculiarly exquisite, where the slightest change 
in the temperament of the frame communicates itself to the ima- 
gination and to the feelings, and the breath and the pulsation seem 
in return to be almost regulated by the thoughts, it is impossible 
to depend upon a person’s own account of the origin of his emo- 
tions. There can be no doubt that the presence of fever is the 
res! cause of much that passes for religious transport in the pros- 
pect of dissolution, and that despondency is not less frequently 
the mere effect of bodily languor consequent upon exhaustion. 
All sudden transitions of this kind are at the least suspicious. 
With regard to Cowper, it is evident that his imagination was 
subject to a degree of morbid excitement, and that during such 
periods he was wholly incompetent to discern between what was 
real and what was illusive,—between the impressions received 
from external objects and those which proceeded from the reflex 
operations of his own mind. This degree of delirium is essen- 
tially different from actual insanity, for in actual insanity, the mind 
is less the dupe of false impressions than of false reasonings. 
The intimations furnished by the senses are then unusually cor- 
rect: it is the reason that is deluded. 

We trust that we shall be excused for dwelling on a physiolo- 
gical fact, so well established that it might seem needless to ad- 
vert to it, yet so important that too much pains cannot be taken 
to place it in its proper light, and to guard it from inferences of 
an immoral tendency. Although we cannot always ascertain the 
sources of emotion, any more than we can tell how our thoughts 
originate, it does not follow that those emotions are to be viewed 
as mere physical phenomena, or that our responsibility is lessened 
by the circumstance of our being so much under the influence of 
what may be termed physical accidents. Impressions may be 
made on the mind by mere illusions, yet those impressions are 
not necessarily erroneous. Much, for instance, that is conveyed, 
to us in dreams, is true, and may even turn to a beneficial account. 
In like manner, convictions may be forced upon the conscience 
under circumstances of bodily indisposition, which are not the 
less just, because they are in part attributable to the state of the 
system. Itis surely not unwerthy of the Maker of our frame and 
the Father of our spirit, to cause even the disorders of our ani- 
mal nature to be subservient to a moral purpose. Before we re- 
gard all emoticns and trains of thought that originate in physical 
accidents, or in the imagination, as wholly delusive, we must be 

satisfied that there is no ground for entertaining them,—that they 
have no foundation in reality. The character of moral actions 
and moral feelings is the same, under whatsoever degree of phy- 
sical excitement they may be produggd, so long as the reason is 
capable of discerning good from evi. ' And who shall say at what 
precise point in the progress of mental disorder, the responsibili- 
ty of the moral agent becomes anpihilated?. With regard, how- 
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ever, to cases in which the imagination only is excited, while the 
reason is clear, is it not obvious, that the frame of the mind may 
be regulated by physical circumstances, and yet the character as 
really display itself, the decisions of the judgment be as just, and 
the determinations of the will be as independent, as if all excite- 
ment were withdrawn? For instance, a person may suffer a pecu- 
liar degree of depression, from the influence of bodily indisposi- 
tion; yet there may exist a real cause for despondency; and that 
depression, therefore, though partly accidental, will not be unrea- 
sonable, and the character which it may assume will not be that of 
illusion. The conscience may be set in action by physical causes, 
but the conscience itself is not physical. On the other hand, a 
person under similar bodily indisposition, whose mind is free from 
real cause of disquietude, experiences the efficacy of moral con- 
siderations to alleviate the pressure of morbid anxiety. “ The 
“ spirit of a man may sustain his infirmity, but a wounded spirit 
“who can bear.” Again, the elevation of the spirits under the 
excitement of fever, is unnatural; but yet the action of the mind 
under this transport may be wholly rational and just. The emo- 
tion is physical, but the tide of feeling may be directed intoa right 
channel; and the exercise of the dispositions of the heart, which 
takes place in consequence, may be of the most rea/ and salutary 
kind. A man of fixed principles, whose mind steadily retains a 
grasp of its object, is, up to the highest pitch of delirium, to be 
distinguished from the victim of those delusions which rest on the 
mere vicissitudes of feeling. 

The mind seldom acts with energy, but under some degree of 
excitement from the imagination; and the most ordinary sugges- 
tions of the imagination which give birth to desire, and hope, and 
apprehension, partake of the character of illusion, so that there is 
always occasion for an exercise of the reason in rectifying the im- 
pression, and in regulating the feeling it has excited. The enthu- 
siast is merely an individual in whom the passions are more ha- 
bitually in a state of excitation, and the imagination operates with 
the force of a stimulus. The man’s sanity must be determined 
by the course his reason takes, by the nature of the object which 
engages all this enthusiasm, by the steadiness and consistency 
with which he presses forward in its attainment. And if the ob- 
ject chosen be infinite, surely it is the enthusiast alone that is al- 
together sane. 

We have seen that Cowper was from his infancy subject to at- 
tacks evidently of a hypochondriacal nature. At the age of eigh- 
teen he left Westminster school, “ with scholastic attainments of 
the first order,” but “ as ignorant,” he informs us, “ in all peints 
of religion as the satchel at his back.’’ He was then articled for 
three years to an eminent solicitor, in London, but-his antipathy to | 
legai studies, together with habits of indolence which he appears 
to have contracted, led him to spend the greater part of his time 
either in literary amusement or in social relaxation. 
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“ At the expiration of this term, I became, in a manner, com. 
plete master of myself; and took possession of a complete set of 
chambers in the Temple, at the age of twenty-one. This being 
a critical season of my life, and one upon which much depended, 
it pleased my all-merciful Father in Jesus Carist, to give a check 
to my rash and ruinous career of wickedness at the very onset. | 
was struck, not long after my settlement in the Temple, with such 
a dejection of spirits, as none but they who have felt the same, 
can have the least conception of. Day and night I was upon the 
rack, lying down in horror, and rising up in despair. I presently 
lost all relish for those studies, to which { had before been closely 
attached; the classics had no longer any charms for me; I had 
need of something more salutary than amusement, but I had no 
one to direct me where to find it. 

“ At length I met with Herbert’s Poems; and, gothic and un- 
couth as they were, I yet found in them a strain of piety which | 
could not but admire. This was the only author I had any delight 
in reading. I poured over him all day long; and though I foand 
not here, what [ might haye found, a cure for my malady, yet it 
never seemed so much alleviated as while I was reading him. At 
length, I was advised by a very near and dear relative, to lay jim 
aside; for he thought such an author more likely to nourish my 
disorder than to remove it. 

‘‘ In this state of mind I continued near a twelvemonth; when 
having experienced the inefficacy of all human means, I at length 
betook myself to God in prayer; such is the rank which our Re- 
deemer holds in our esteem, never resorted to but in the last in- 
stance, when all creatures have failed to succour us. My hard 
heart was at length softened; and my stubborn knees brought to 
bow. I composed a set of prayers, and made frequent use of 
them. Weak as my faith was, the Almighty, who will not break 
the bruised reed, ner quench the smoking flax, was graciously 
pleased to hear me. 

‘A change of scene was recommended to me, and I embraced 
an opportunity of going with some friends to Southampton, where 
I spent several months. Soon after our arrival, we walked toa 
place called Freemantle, about a mile from the town; the morning 
was clear and calm; the sun shone bright upon the sea; and the 
country on the borders of it was the most beautiful I had ever 
seen. We sat down upon an eminence, at the end of the arm of 
the sea, which runs between Southampton and the New Forest. 
Here it was, that on a sudden. as if another sun had been kindled 
that instant in the heavens, on purpose to dispel sorrow and vexa- 
tion of spirit, I felt the weight of all my misery taken off; my 
heart became light and joyful in a moment; I could have wept 
with transport had I been alone. I must needs believe that no- 
thing less than the Almighty fiat could have filled me with such 
inexpressible delicht; not by a gradual dawning of peace, but a6 
it were with a flash of his life-giving countenance. | think I re- 
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member something like a glow of gratitude to the Father of mer- 
cies, for this unexpected blessing, and that I ascribed it to his 
gracious acceptance of my prayers But Satan, and my own wick- 
ed heart, quickly persuaded me that I was indebted, for my de- 
liverance, to nothing but a change of scene, and the amusing va- 
rieties of the place. By this means he turned the blessing mto a 
poison; teaching me to conclude, that nothing but a continued 
circle of diversion, and indulgence of appetite, could secure me 
from a relapse.” pp. 8—12. 


It is natural that the subject of hypochondriacal affections should 
not himself be aware of the true nature of these morbid symptoms; 
but our readers, we think, cannot fail to perceive the evident ope- 
tations of bodily distemper in the feelings here so pathetically de- 
scribed. Yet, were the emotions of gratitude and devotion thus 
excited, delusions? They were not; but unhappily they were only 
emotions; and therefore, when the physical cause was withdrawn, 
they ceased. Yet even then, ignorant as the poor sufferer was of 
the true nature of the gospel of peace, it seems that nothing so 
much alleviated his malady, by supplying counteractive feelings, 
as efforts of piety, and a reference to things unseen. 


“Who can help lamenting,” it is remarked in the preface, 
‘‘that at this critical season, he was not favoured with the friend- 
ship and counsel of some person of established judgment and piety, 
who might have explained to him that voice of God, which he so 
indistinctly knew, and guided his feet into the way of peace? Then, 
instead of abandoning the practice of devotion, from which he had 
begun to derive substantial consolation, and of falling, first into 
habits of sinful dissipation, and afterwards into the gloom of des- 
pondency, he might possibly have found not only rest for his soul, 
but a measure of permanent relief even from his constitutional 
malady.” 


Upon his return to London, Cowper soon abandoned “ all 
thoughts of devotion and dependence upon God his saviour.” To 
banish melancholy, he had recourse to the fatal expedient of si- 
lencing the remonstrances of conscience, and from a neglect of 
religion he proceeded to entertain doubts as to the truth of chris- 
tianity. His genius and acquired habits were little adapted to 
professional studies; and being placed above the salutary necessity 
of exerting himself for a maintenance, he passed the twelve years 
he spent in the Temple, in desultory ease, amusing himself with 
light poetical compositions. and classical pursuits, and dividing bis 
social heurs between the convivial or “literary intercourse of 
eminent persons who had been his schoolfellows, and the more 
domestic conversation of his polite and affectionate relations.” 
The elder Colman, Bonnel Thornton, Lloyd, and the Duncombes, 
were among his most intimate associates. His contributions to 
the Connoisseur have been pointed out by Hayley, and some po- 
etical compositions written during this period, are comprised in 
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the third volume of his poems, edited by Dr. Johnson. In 1756, 
he lost his father, from whom, we are informed, he inherited little 
or no fortune; and towards the close of the period above referred 
to, his patrimony being well-nigh spent, and there being as he him- 
self expresses it, no appearance that he should ever repair the 
damage, by a fortune of his own getting, he “ began to be a little 
apprehensive of approaching want.” 

To what a melancholy period have we followed this amiable and 
tender-minded man! Admired, respected, and beloved as he was 
by his gay and distinguished associates, gifted with no ordinary 
talents, and possessing the advantage of even splendid connexions, 
happy in the reciprocal attachment subsisting between him and 
the accomplished woman whose hand was expected to crown his 
establishment ip life, he nevertheless presents himself to us an 
object of the tenderest pity. At the age of thirty-one, he found 
himself alike destitute of the means of supporting his station in 
society, and incapacitated by his constitutional timidity as weil as 
by his desultory habits, for all public exertion. About this time, 
his susceptible mind received a fresh wound from the premature 
decease of sir William Russel, whom, in the following lines, ad- 
dressed to one of his female relations, he emphatically styles his 
friend. 

*“ Doom’d as I am, in solitude to waste 

The present moments, and regret the past, 
Depriv’d of ev’ry joy, I valued most, 

My friend torn from me, and my mistress lost; 
Call not this gloom I wear, this anxious mien, 
The dull effect of humour, or of spleen! 

Still, still, I mourn, with each returning day, 
Him—snatch’d by fate, in early youth, away; 
And her—through tedious years of doubt and pain, 
Fix’d in her choice and faithful—but in vain! 

O prone to pity, gen’rous, and sincere, 

Whose eye ne’er yet refus’d the wretch a tear; 

W hose heart the real claim of friendship knows, 
Nor thinks a lover’s are but fancy’d woes: 

See me—ere yet my destin’d course half done, 
Cast forth a wanderer ona wild unknown! 

See me, neglected on the world’s rude coast, 
Each dear companion of my voyage lost! 

Nor ask why clouds of sorrow shade my brow, 
And ready tears wait only leave to flow; 

Why all that soothes a heart, from anguish free, 
All that delights the happy—palls with me.” p. 8. 


At length, the crisis of his sufferings drew near. While thus 
indulging anxieties as to his future prospects, the lucrative posts 
of reading clerk, and clerk of private committees, in the house 
of lords, became vacant, and the patentee of those appointments 
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called upon him to make him an offer of these two most profitable 
places. : 

“ Dazzled by so splendid a proposal, and not immediately re- 
flecting upon my incapacity to execute a business of so public a 
nature, I at once accepted it; but at the same time, (such was the 
will of Him whose hand was in the whole matter,) seemed to re- 
ceive a dagger in my heart. The wound was given, and every 
moment added to the smart of it. All the considerations, by which 
I endeavoured to compose my mind to its former tranquillity, did 
but torment me the more; proving miserable comforters and coun- 
sellors of no value. I returned to my chambers thoughtful and 
unhappy; my countenance fell; and my friend was astonished, in- 


_ stead of that additional cheerfulness he might so reasonably 


expect, to find an air of deep melancholy in all I said or did.” 
pp. 16, 17. / 


His mind was in this manner harassed day and night, for the 


) space of a week, with the most conflicting emotions. On the one 


hand, were presented to him the favourable opportunity this offer 
presented for the consummation of his dearest hopes, such as 
might never again occur, and “ the apparent folly of casting away 


| the only visible chance he had of being well provided for;” on the 


other hand, the impossibility of his discharging the duties annexed 
to either of the employments, a public exhibition of himself being 
under any circumstances “ mortal poison’’ to him. At length, he 
resolved upon resigning the situation, in exchange for the much 
less lucrative office of the clerkship of the journals in the house 
of lords, which he flattered himself would fall easily within the 
scope of his abilities. This arrangement being effected, not with- 
out some difficulty, and great reluctance on the part of his friends, 
his mind was restored to something like composure. 


“Tt was a calm, however,” to adopt Dr. Johnson’s statement, 
“but of short duration; for he had scarcely possessed it three days, 
when an unhappy and unforeseen incident not only robbed bim of 
this semblance of comfort, but involved him in more than his for- 
mer distress. A dispute in parliament, in reference to the last 
mentioned appointment, laid him under the formidable necessity 
of a personal appearance at the bar of the house of lords, that his 
fitness for the undertaking might be publicly acknowledged. The 
trembling apprehension with which the timid and exquisitely sen- 
sible mind of this amiable man could not fail to look forward to 
an event of this sort, rendered every intermediate attempt to pre- 
pare himself for the examination completely abortive; and the 
consciousness that it did so accumulated his terrors. These had 
risen, in short, to a confusion of mind so incompatible with the 
integrity of reason, when the eve of the dreaded ceremony actually 
arrived, that his intellectual powers sunk under it. He was no 
longer himself.” Life of Cowper, p. xviii 

VOL. VIII. 14 
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The minute and most affecting account which Cowper himself 
gives us of his state of mind during this awful interval, occupies 
nearly one half of the Memoir. It is altogether one of the deep- 
est intellectual tragedies that ever took place within the recesses 
of a human heart. The interest the dreadful tale excites, is made 
up of horror and of pity, and hard indeed must the heart be that 
does not bleed at the recital. Never before were such disclo- 
sures made to a human eye. Never before were the dark wan- 
derings of the brain made audible, in accents so pathetic, in less- 
ons so instructive. It is however only as a record of his feelings, 
a record perfectly ingenuous and terribly descriptive, that Cowper's 
OWD narrative is, in all respects to be implicitly adopted. From 
the moment that his acceptance of his friend’s first proposal plan- 
ted, as he expresses it, a dagger in his heart, his nervous system 
was deranged to a degree bordering upon delirium. “ My conti- 
nual misery,” he says, “at length drought on a nervous fever; 
quiet forsook me by day, and peace by night; a finger raised 
against me was more than I could stand against.” In this state 
of body and ct mind, he attended regularly during many months, 
at the office, at which the Journal books affording the requisite 
information were thrown opentohim. He“ read without percep- 
tion;’’ he was “ not in a condition,” he tells us, ** to receive instruc- 
tions, much less to elicit it out of manuscripts, without direction. 
The feelings of a man, when he arrives at the place of execution, 
are, probably, much like mine, every time I set my foot in the 
office, which was,every day, for more than half a year together.” 
A man whose control over his faculties was so far suspended as 
to render him thus incapable of attention and memcry, and whose 
feelings were, from a cause otherwise inadequate, wrought up to 
the pitch of unresisting despair, cannot be considered as in full 
possession of rationality. It is, we repeat it, a most delicate in- 
quiry,—and on this account we regret the publication of the Me- 
moir,—how far a man’s moral accountability is lessened under 
partial derangements of the faculties, which nevertheless leave the 
actions free, and give room for the principles to operate. There 
may be paroxysms in such disorders, which shall wholly overpower 
the will, and bear away the mind by their violence to deeds of 
desperation; and we believe that the form which insanity in a large 
proportion of cases assumes, is that of paroxysm. Such fits of 
passion as this Narrative describes, in which, when alone in his 
chambers, the poor unhappy being cried out aloud and cursed the 
hour of his birth, lifting up his eyes to heaven in the spirit of blas- 
phemy, must be referred in some measure—we dare not say 
wholly—to the exasperation of the feelings by bodily disorder to 
a degree beyond the controlling power of-reason. It was surely 
a symptom of incipient insanity, when he began to look upon mad- 
ness as the only chance remaining; to forbode that “ so it would 
one day fare with him;” and to desire it with earnest and impatient 
expectation. Then came what he styles “the grand temptation,” 
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the idea of suicide, that most characteristic propensity of the in- 
sane;—the horrid instinct which leads them by the only mode in- 
telligible to their feelings, to seek deliverance from compulsion 
and anguish, and to revenge themselves upon life by casting it 
away as a burden. Cowper himself states, and great stress ought 
to be laid on his own statement, which in no case leans to the side 
of palliation, that his “ mind probably at this time began to be dis- 
ordered.” There are abundant proofs of it in the dreadfully mi- 
nute recital he has given of his successive attempts to accomplish 
his melancholy purpose, and of the remarkable way in which his 
intentions were uniformly over-ruled or frustrated. The merciful 
interposition of Providence, was manifest in his preservation, by 
means, the clear nature of which he does not appear in every case 
to have perceived. 

Up to the moment in which he made the last attempt, he de- 
clares that he “ had felt no concern of a spiritual kind, ignorant of 
original sin, insensible of the guilt of actual transgression.” <A 
sense of divine wrath was the over-powering sensation that now 
succeeded the desire of death. In a sentence from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in a ballad sung in the street, in every thing he read and 
in every thing he heard,—in his very dreams, his diseased mind 
found a confirmation of the suggestions of conscience. But we 
can no longer dwell cn the heart-rending details: they ought never, 
never most assuredly, to have been thus explicitly laid open to the 
world. We are sure that the feelings of every intelligent reader 
will resent the publication. Had the ingenuous narrator himself 
been fully conscious that he was in this part describing only the 
morbid sensations of disease, he would have sealed up the record 
in eternal silence. The publisher ought to have been influenced 


by Cowper’s own words in reference to a stage of his disorder, 
only a little more advanced. 


“ It will be proper to draw a veil over thé secrets of my prison 
house: let it suffice to say, that.the low state of body end mind to 
which I was reduced, was perfectly well calculated to humble the 
natural vain-glory and pride of my heart.” p. 60, 


We need only refer in confirmation of our statement, to the 
description which is given of a “ tremulous vibration in the fibres 
of the brain,” in attempting to recollect a portion of the creed, 
and of the awful moment in which “a strange and horrible dark- 
ness fell upon him,” accompanied with a sensation, as though “a 
heavy blow had lighted on the brain, without touching the skull.” 
These were no doubtful symptoms; but why has it been made 
necessary to exhibit them? Let no individual whose temperament 
bears the most distant affinity to that of this amiable man,—let no 
one in whose mind melancholy has in any form begun to strike its 
cancerous roots, venture to expatiate on this part of the Narrative. 

What share, we may now confidently ask, had religion in pro- 
ducing this distressful state of mind? We defy the malignity of 
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atheism to substantiate the charge. When, at length, in an inter- 
val of tranquillity, his cousin, the Rev. Mr. Madan, explained to 
him the doctrines of the gospel, they had no effect but to assuage 
the tumult of his thoughts, and to pour balm into his wounds. 
The doctrine of original sin “ set me,” says Cowper, “ more ona 
level with the rest of mankind, and made my condition appear less 
desperate.”” When his friend insisted on the “ all-atoning efficacy 
of the blood of Jesus, and his righteousness, for our justification,” 
he saw clearly, that his case “required such a remedy,” and had 
not the least doubt “ that this was the gospel of salvation.” When 
Mr. Madan urged the necessity of a lively faith in Jesus Christ, 
adding, that it was the gift of God, which he trusted God would 
bestow upon him, Cowper’s reply bespoke how adapted is this 
doctriné also, to minister strength and consolation to a bruised 
spirit: “I wish he would,” said the poor sufferer,—* a very ir- 
reverent petition, but a very sincere one, and such as the blessed 
God, in his due time, was pleased to answer.” 

And now, in defiance of the sneers of the infidel, we will ven- 
ture to suggest, whether even in the sunless, comfortless recesses 
of the asylums which conceal the outcasts of reason, there may 
not be subjects to whom that Divine proclamation would, in inter- 
vals of intelligence, be most appropriate—“ Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people.”’ Does it follow that because the reason is dethroff- 
ed, and the mind darkened, there are no gleams of intelligence, 
during which objects of hope and future realities might flash com- 
fort into the soul? Are there no pauses in which the. faculties 
might rally for a while and collect materials for a prayer? Though 
the human temple is thus devastated, may not even its ruins be at 
times visited by the spirit of its Divine architect—its lawful in- 
habitant? We do not‘fear to be misunderstood; we trust we shall 
not be wilfully misrepresented. It requires the most correct 
judgment, and the nicest discrimination, to handle the mind either 


_under the apprehensions of death, or under the operation of :physi- 


cal ailment; and too much diffidence cannot be exercised in pro- 
nouncing upon the results of the most promising impressions. All 
that we would insist upon is, that the subjects of mental distem- 
per are not, at all seasons, uniformly out of the reach of moral in- 
struction and religious consolation; and that, therefore, among the 
requisites for a competent superintendance of such patients, we 
should consider religious character as not less indispensable than 
medical skill. Every requisite met in Dr. Cotton, in whom Cow- 
per now found a physician and a friend. From the beginning of 
December, 1763, until the middle of the July following, his mind 
was the seat of what we may perhaps venture to state as our opil- 
ion, approximated nearer to constant nervous delirium, than to 
fixed insanity. We shall have occasion again to advert to the 
difference between the character of this, and of his subsequent 
affection of mind. His recovery was attended with such an inex- 
pressible burst of gratitude and joy, occasioned in part by his ap- 
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prehension of the discoveries of Divine mercy in the gospel, that 
his physician was at first suspicious of the nature of the transition, 
and was alarmed lest it should terminate in frenzy. ‘In a short 
time, Dr. ‘C. became satisfied, and ‘acquiesced in the soundness of 
his cure.” Cowper ‘remained his happy inmate for nearly twelve 
months after his recovery, and at length, in 1765, he removed 0 
Huntingdon, where he eventually took up his abode in the family 
of the Rev. Mr. Unwin. It is probable that a dread of revisiting 
scenes connected with such maddening impressions, as well asa 
wish to disentangle himself from some of his former associates, 
might concur to produce his determination not to return to Lon- 
don. Here closes his own narrative, which he drew up ‘shortly 
after this period, for the perusal of that excellent family. 

We have now eritered on the happiest portion of Cowper’s life. 
During the latter part of his residence at St. Alban’s, “ he ‘exhib- 
ited,” to adopt Dr. Johnson’s expression, 


“a proof of the interesting and spiritual character of those views 
of religion ‘he ‘had embraced, in the composition of two hymns. 
These hymns he himself styled ‘ specimens’ of his ‘ first christian 
thoughts;’ a circumstance which will greatly enhance their value 
in the minds of those to whom they have been long endeared by 
their intrinsic excellence.” 


These hymns are to be found in the Olney Collection: the first 
begins, “ How blest ‘thy ’credature is, O God;” the second, “ Far 
from the world, O Lord I flee.” ‘His letters to his cousin, major 
Cowper’s lady, commencing about this period, form the most va- 
luable part of Mr. Hayley’s collection. They breathe-a delightful 
serenity, “acalm and heavenly frame.” It is upon this period, 
from 1764 tothe beginning of 1773, that, were we writing the 
memoirs of Cowper instead of reviewing his biographers, we should 
delight to dwell. It is in this attitude of his mind that we should 
endeavour to transfer his image to the canvass, and to perpetuate 
every lineament of that cheerful, devout, and elevated being, which 
constituted the real Cowper. We fear that one bad effect of at- 
tracting the public eye to the antecedent period to which his own 
Narrative refers, will be its giving a false and injudicious promi- 
nence to the morbid features of is character. Persons who take 
up that narrative with but faint and indistinct notions of his real 
amiableness and moral excellencies, will be apt to close the volume 
with a very erroneous or at least an imperfect estimate, and un- 
der the influence of this last impression, to associate with the name 
of Cowper ideas far from being pleasing or appropriate. They 
Will not, in many cases, care to pursue the course of his history 
beyond the point at which his Memoir of himself abruptly termi- 
nates; and'thus they will not get the whole outline in just perspec- 
tive, but broken and distorted. They will be apt after all to think 
of the poet Cowper, as a personage very distantly related to the 
subject of that distressful narrative; whereas, in truth, it is his 
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history as a whole, and his character as entire, that constitute his 
biography one of the most interesting subjects on which the in- 
tellect and the heart can dwell. 

The Sketch of the life of Cowper, by Dr. Johnson, and the 
Memoirs edited by Mr. Greatheed, contribute in no small degree 
to supply the deficiency of Hayley’s Memoirs in respect to this 
most interesting period. We wish that every particular should 
be gathered up that might lengthen out and add strength of co- 
louring to the detail. Had the Rev. Mr. Newton been now liv- 
ing, and his faculties unimpaired, he, better than any man, could 
have supplied us with characteristic information. Great was the 
value that Cowper set on the friendship and intercourse of that 
estimable clergyman. A very interesting “ monument of the en- 
deared and joint labours of these exemplary Christians,” as Dr. 
J. remarks, “ still exists in the Olney Hymns.” 

But we proceed with reluctance to contemplate the subject of 
these Memoirs under the last aspect which, by the mysterious 
dispensations of the Almighty, his mind was permitted to assume: 
and here we shall again avail ourselves of his “ kinsman’s” own 
narration. 


“ From the commencement of his residence at Olney, till Jan- 
uary, 1773,a period of five years and a quarter, it does not appear 
that there was any material interruption either of the health or 
religious comfort of this excellent man. His feelings, however, 
must have received a severe shock in February, 1770, when he 
was twice summoned to Cambridge by the illness of his beloved 
brother, which terminated fatally on the 20th of the following 
month. How far this afflictive event might conduce to such a 
melancholy catastrophe, it is impossible to judge; but certain it is, 
that at this period a renewed attack of his former hypochondriacal 
complaint took place. It is remarkable that the prevailing dis- 
tortion of his afflicted imagination became then not only inconsis- 
tent with the dictates of right reason, but was entirely at variance 
with every distinguishing characteristic of that religion which had 
so long proved the incitement to his useful labours, and the source 
of his mental consolations. Indeed so powerful and so singular 
was the effect produced on his mind by the influence of the mala- 
dy, that while for many subsequent years it admitted of his ex- 
hibiting the most masterly and delightful display of poetical, epis- 
tolary, and conversational ability, on the greatest variety of sub- 
jects, it constrained him from that period, both in his conversation 
and ietters, studiously to abstain from every allusion of a religious 
nature. Yet no one could doubt that the hand and heart from 
which, even under so mysterious a dispensation, such exquisite 
descriptions of sacred truth and feeling afterwards proceeded, 
must have been long and faithfully devoted to his God and Father. 
The testimonies of his real piety were manifested to others, when 
feast apparent to himself. But where it pleased God to throw 3 
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veil over the mental and spiritual consistency of this excellent 
and afflicted man, it would ill become us rudely te invade the di- 
vine prerogative by attempting to withdraw it.” pp. xxxi, xxxii. 


Mr. Cowper’s relapse, as we think it is rather incorrectly term- 
ed, occurred in his forty-second year, a period of life in which 
constitutional tendencies of this lamentable kind are remarkably 
apt to display themselves. 


« Of this sad reverse in his experience,” it is said, “ he conceived 
some presentiment as it drew near, and during a solitary walk in 
the fields, composed that Hymn, of the Olney collection, beginning 


‘God moves in a mysterious way,” 


which is very expressive of that faith and hope, which, he retain- 
ed at the time, even in the prospect of his severe distress.” 


The nature of this hypochondriacal attack, was not at first, we 
apprehend, different from the attacks he experienced in early 
youth at Westminster school, and again, soon after his establish- 
ment in the Temple; but his constitution was less able to sustain 
the violence of the paroxysm. The repeated shocks which his 
too susceptible frame had received, were sufficient to undermine 
his health, and to render him more easily the victim of disease, 
on every fresh incursion.* In the present instance, as in his first 
two attacks, there appears to have been no exciting cause assign- 
able that should seem at all adequate in itself to produce a return 
of the disorder; the fredisfosing cause was, doubtless, purely 
physical. In addition, however, to the blow the death of his bro- 
ther must have given to his feelings, and the previous exercise of 
Mr. C.’s mind in attending him during his last illness (an office 
which, however gratifying in some respects, must have cost no 
small mental exertion,) we are informed that the time for accom- 
plishing a matrimonial union with Mrs. Unwin was fixed; and “ it 
is not unlikely,” adds his biographer, “ that the agitation often felt 
in similar circumstances, proved unfavourable to Mr. C.’s na- 
tural infirmity.” It is probable, indeed, that ‘under no circum- 
stances and by no conceivable precaution could the return of the 
disorder at some future period have been altogether obviated. 
We find that it has been suggested by an anonymous writer, that 
the mode in which he passed his life at Olney, was unfavourable 
to the maintaining of a healthy state of mind; that his days were 
spent without occupation, and that his devotion, not being of the 
kind which issues nm action, partook too much of the religion of 
the cloister.¢ Nothing is more easy, and nothing at the same time 


* In a letter bearing date September 3, 1766, he writes, “ I am stout 
“enough in appearance, but a little illness demolishes me. I have hada 
“severe shake, and the building is not so firm as it was.” 


t See Edwards’s Edition of the Memoir. p. 106. 
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is more unprofitable, than to frame suppositions of this nature; 
but we apprehend the fact was different. That he employed 
himself apparently so little in composition during this period, ex- 
cept in letters to his friends, we should consider as affording some 
reason to conclude that his time was not so compietely unoccupied, 
as is supposed, by social and benevolent engagements. But in- 
deed, the circumstance of his aciually passing eight years of un- 
interrupted health and cheerfuiness, in this very seclusion, forms 
a sufficient refutation in our opinion, of such a conjecture, His 
constitutional diffidence so far wore off during this period, as to 
allow of his taking an active part in visiting the poor at Olney, to 
whom his amiable condescension long endeared his memory. At 
this time he was employed by the late Mr. Thornton, as one of 
the confidential almoners to whom he entrusted the secret distri- 
bution of his beneficence. His intimacy with Mr. Newton must 
have precluded his being left for any considerable interval to feel 
the pressure of solitude; for he says himseif, in reference to that 
most cheerful of companions, as well as most judicious divine, 
“ We were seldom seven successive hours separated.”’ 

Thus tranquilly passed the few years during which it pleased 
Divine Providence to aliow this excellent man to exhibit the re- 
ality of the change which his senuments and character had un- 
dergone. Affliction, to use his own expression, had “ made him 
a Christian,” and this had made him happy. ‘It gives me some 
concern,” he writes to lady Hesketh, “ though at the same time 
it increases my gratitude, to reflect that a convert made in Bedlam, 
is more iikely to be a swimbling block to others, than to advance 
their faith. Bucif it has that effect upon any, it is owing to their 
reasoning amiss, and drawing their conclusions from false premi- 
ses. He who can ascribe an amendment of life and manners, 
and a reformation of the heart itself, to madness, is guilty of an 
absurdity, that in any other case would fasten the imputation of 
madness upon himseli; for by so doing, he ascribes a reasonable 
effect to an unreasonabie cause, and a positive effect to a nega- 
tive.” 

Still, it may be imagined, religion had at least a share in de- 
termining the direction of his disorder. But this we think is ex- 
tremely questionable. As no one can pretend to believe that the 
return of his hypochondriacal attack would have been prevented, 
had his opinions undergone no change on the subject of religion, 
so, there is small reason, we conceive, to conclude that the dejec- 


tion into which he eventually sunk, would in that case have as- 


sumed a different aspect. It must be recollected, that in the at- 


tacks to which he was subject in his early youth, what is talsely 


called religious melancholy gave the character to the morbid af- 
fection of his spirits. Accident, and, we believe, the last impres- 
sion, often determine the complexion of the patient’s anxiety un- 
der the influence of physical melancholy; and it is notorious tha 
in by far the larger proportion of cases, the morbid symptoms 
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exhibit a contrariety to the disposition and character of the indivi- 
dual when in a healthy state. ‘he natural actions of fear or remorse, 
will often give rise to impressions that will be mistaken for the ef- 
fect of religion; but while pride, excess, the effects of empirical 
treatment, and the constitutional inheritance that the sins of the pa- 
rent have bequeathed to his innocent offspring, fill the wards of our 
asylums, few, very few are the victims of conscience. 

Had Cowper never become a convert to religion, in his own 
acceptation of the phrase, the only difference in the character 
of his dejyection, would have been its being Jess irrational, less 
obviously at variance with his own creed and with the dictates of 
revealed truth. There is not a tenet of calvinism, of which 
the impression fixed on his mind during his imsanity was not 
subversive. That doctrine of predestination and election, which 
the articlesof the church of England declare to be “ full of sweet, 
pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly persons,” forbade 
his believing, that he had been actually * renewed unto holiness,” 
and yet was excluded from salvation,—that he was of the number of 
those for whom Christ died, and yet was doomed, by the determi- 
nate counsel of God, to be an exception to his gracious promis- 
es! The doctrine of efficacious grace forbade his believing that 
he had annulled the work of the Holy Spirit upon his heart by an 
act of disobedience; and that of final perseverance was equally in 
direct opposition to his- notion of having by an irremediable re- 
lapse, for ever forfeited the mercy of God. If there are any persons 
who shall still deem it a sufficient ground for their idle calumnies, 


' that Cowper was mad and was religious, what can be said in reply, 
_ but that they are indeed far from being religious, and yet they 
' certainly are, as respects the right use of reason, mad: and it is 
_ to be feared that they belong to the class of the incurably insane. 


‘* For more than a twelvemonth subsequent to this attack, Cow- 
per seems to have been totally overwhelmed by the vehemence 
of his disorder.” The delicacy of his biographers has led them 
to avoid all unnecessary minuteness of description in reference 


} toany variation in the symptoms; but we apprehend that it was 
© at this period, that an immedicable wound was inflicted on his 


rational faculties, His spirits in some measure recgvered from 
the seizure; the inflammatory symptoms subsided; but the secret 
injury his intellectual frame received, only the resurrection could 
repair. We believe that that singular species of insanity, familiar- 
ly denominated “ being mad upon one idea,” into which frequent 
attacks both of the Sthenic and of the Asthenic form, are apt to 
issue, is, with rare exceptions, incurable. This appears to have 
been precisely the nature of the present most interesting case. 
On all subjects but one, and on that one as relating to himself, 
Cowper became after a time accessible, and conversed with his 
accustomed facility and cheerfulness. The whole range of liter- 
ature was thrown open to the incursions of his admirable faculties, 


and his genius displayed itself with a force and a brilliancy sur- 
VOL. VEIL, 15 
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passing even the happiest efforts of his mind at any earlier period. 
Only there was one haunted chamber in his imagination, where all 
was impenetrable darkness; and from that abode of horror, voices 
would at times issue that troubled the intellectual faculty. The 
blind, and deaf, and dumb spirit which now was permitted to take 
possession of his mind, was mercifully restricted to this one pecu- 
liar recess of thought. On one point only he was irrational and 
out of the reach of consolation. How does wisdom sometimes 
beam through the most inscrutable dispensations of Him who 


** moves in a mysterious way 


His wonders to perform!” 


Before this last awful visitation had sealed up the capacities of 
this excellent man, as a moral agent, and precluded the further 
exercises of his mind in reference to the concerns of eternity, an 
interval was allowed him, not only to embrace the faith of a Sa- 
viour, but to enjoy the unclouded sunshine of a mind at peace 


with Heaven, and to vindicate to all around, the efficacious influ- & 


ence of the gospel upon his character. Eight years elapsed, and 
then the tide of the disorder was permitted to return, yet not so 
as wholly to bear away the reason by its violence. Though all 
was in a moral respect, darkness within, the peculiar and as it re- 
lated to himself hopeless direction his disease assumed, left him 
as capable as ever of intellectual exertion for the advantage of 
others. It was as though when the hand that ruled the harp was 
palsied, the winds still stirred the strings into surpassing melody. 

Instances of similar phenomena, though not frequently rendered 
illustrious by the character of the sufferer, are familiar to those 
w.o have cultivated an acquaintance with morbid exhibitions of 
human nature. We recollect hearing of a singular une, in which 
the patient, coherent, calm, and accessible on every subject that 
occurred to the visiter, was uniforraly roused into maniacal rage, 
by the mention of the name of lord North, although he had res 
ceived no personal injury from that nobleman. But the case which 
comes the nearest by far to that of Cowper, and which indeed 
may be cited as a parallel, was that of the celebrated Simon 
Browne, a Jearned dissenting minister, who imagined that “ the 
thinking faculty within him was annihilated.” In the dedication 
of his “ Defence of the Religion of Nature,” to queen Caroline, 
preserved in the Adventurer, he solicits her majesty’s gracious 
acceptance of the work, on the ground of the peculiarity attaching to 
the author as “ the first being of the kind, and yet without a name.” 
s* He was once,” he adds, “ a man; and of some little name, but o! 
no worth, as his present anparalleled case makes but too mani- 
fest; for by the immediate hand of an avenging God, his very 
thinking substance has for more than seven years been contint- 
ally wasting away, till it is wholly perished out of him, if it be 
not utterly come to nothing. None, no not the least remembrance 
of its very ruins remains; not the shadow of an idea is left, not 
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any sense that, so much as one single one, perfect or imperfect, 
whole or diminished, ever did appear to a mind within him, or 
was perceived by it.” Such a present from such a thing, how- 
ever worthless in itself, may not be wholly unacceptable to 
your majesty, the author being such as history cannot parallel.” 

Those of our readers who are desirous of being acquainted with 
all the particulars of this very remarkable instance of partial in- 
sanity, may satisfy themselves by a reference to the Encyclope- 
dias.* 

Our limits will not admit of our tracing the narrative of Cow- 
per’s life, through every remaining stage. Nearly seven years 
elapsed before he sufficiently recovered his spirits to employ 
his mind in poetical composition, “ to which he was urged,” we 
are informed, * by Mrs. Unwin, as the most effectual mode of 
relieving his thoughts from the despair by which they were con- 
tinually agitated.” In the winter of 1780, he composed nearly 
the whole of the poems comprised in his first volume. In these 
poems, there is sometimes displayed the severity of the moralist 
together with considerable power of irony, and even humour; but 
the view which is taken both of human nature and of religion, is 
certainly alike free from the gloom of misanthropy and the exag- 
geration of morbid sentiment. Let an impartial comparison be 
made of these poems with the effusions, sublimely poetic as many 
of them doubtless are, of the author of the Night Thoughts, who 
all his life long paid homage to the world, and was found at 
eighty, a courtier, and it must be owned that the character of 
Cowper’s poems is that of the sunshine for cheerfulness. Who 
could have believed, on reading for instance the poem of Hope; 
that its author was languishing under the sensation of despair, 
deeming it impiety for him to pray, or to raise a thought to Hea- 
ven, which he imagined to be barred against him? The inference 
is irresistible, that the author of such compositions was either 
happy or insane. 

Perhaps one of the most extraordinary passages that was ever 
written, is the very pathetic description of himself which occurs 
in the poem on Retirement. This, as most strikingly illustrating 
the nature of his malady, yet betraying at the same time that the 
author was not perfectly conscious of it, we should extract entire, 
dil we not fear that this article would extend beyond all proper 
limits. We must make room for the following lines. 


«“ Look where he comes—in this embowered alcove 
Stand close concealed, and see a statue move: 

Lips busy, and eye fixed, foot falling slow, 

Arms hanging idly down, hands clasped below, 
Interpret to the marking eye distress, 

Such as its symptoms can alone express. 


* See, in particular, Rees’s Cyclopedia, Vol. V. Art. Browne, Sifirun. 
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‘That tongue is silent now; that silent tongue 
Could argue once, could jest, or join the song. 
Could give advice, could censure or commend, 
Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend. 
Renounced alike its office and its sport, 

Its brisker and its graver strains fall short; 

Both fall beneath a fever’s secret sway, 

And, like a summer brook, are passed away. 

a bad * * * + a 
Man is a harp whose chords elude the sight, 
Fach yielding harmony, disposed aright; 

The screws reversed (a task which, if he please, 
God in a moment executes with ease, ) 

Ten thousand thousand strings at once go lvose, 
Lost, till he tune them, all their power and use.” 


In the year 1781, he was deprived of the society of his only 
familiar associate, by the preferment of the Rev. Mr. Newton to 
the rectory of St. Mary Woolnoth, in London. 


“ Previously to his departure from the former place, he insisted 
on introducing to Mr. Cowper, his intimate acquaintance, Mr. 
Bull, of Newport Pagnel, as his substitute in social converse. 
Mr. Cowper had always shrunk back from intercourse with stran- 
gers; andthe gloom which still depressed his mind, rendered him 
at that time peculiarly reluctant to admit a new visiter. Mr. 
Newton, who dreaded to leave Mr. C. wholly destitute of a con- 
fidential friend, used, in this instance, an affectionate violence. 
which was attended with all the success he could hope for. The 
afflicted bard soon formed a strong attachment to Mr. Bull, whose 
extensive information and natural vivacity tended greatly to al- 
leviate Mr. Cowper’s habitual dejection. They regularly spent 
together one day every fortnight, the only seasons, for five years, 
in which Mr. Cowper admitted any company, except during his 
friendship with the late lady Austen, which commenced in Sep- 
tember 1781.’’ pp. 38, 39. 

In lady Austen’s animated and brilliant conversation, Cowper 
found a powerful antidote against his melancholy, and deeply 
must every reacer of sensibility have regretted the fatal necessity 
under which he too soon found himself laid, by the most sacred 
obligations, abruptly to renounce a friendship so dear to him, and 
respecting which he had cherished expectations flattering and 
almost romantic. After he had taken this resolution, he never 
met her again. 

The constant exercise of his mind, however, in literary com- 
position, in which he continued to indulge, “ so far succeeded in 
diverting him from habitual despair, that he became more at- 
tached to society.”’ 

“ It was not, however, by arguing against his inveterate melan- 
choly, that his religious friends could promote its relief. An al- 
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iusion to the subject was usually productive of its symptoms; 
although upon any other religious topic than that of his own pros- 
pect of futurity, Mr. Cowper would converse freely and profitably. 
The necessity, however, of avoiding so interesting a theme, 
could not but make an essential difference, both in his conversa- 
tion and correspondence, from what either had been, previous to 
his unhappy relapse. In writing to his former friends, to whom 
he again became gradually habituated, as his poetical exercises 
advanced, he touches sparingly and cautiously upon religion. He 
more freely indulges a vein of humour, which contributed to the 
momentary dissipation of his gloom; while he could scarcely ad- 
vert to spiritual subjects without approximating the source of his 
distress.* This remark applies to most of his subsequent letters, 
as well as to the sportive sallies of his poetical pieces. ‘lhe flow 
of wit, which in both instances displays the peculiar powers of 
his mind, and fascinates the literary reader, was employed by him 
as a substitute for spiritual reflection in which he esteemed it pre- 
sumptuous to indulge himself; or as a forcible effort to resist the 
intrusion of distress and terror. | 

“In his letters, as printed, there are many obvious chasms which 
were probably occupied mostly with expressions of religious de- 
spondency.” Memoirs edited by Greatheed. pp. 44—6. 

A letter of this description addressed to the Rev. Mr. Bull, 
and only partially given in Hayley’s Memoirs, is now in our pos- 
session; and as it presents a remarkable confirmation of the pecu- 
liarity of Cowper’s state of mind, under the influence of physical 
disorder, we shall venture to lay it before our readers. 


“ Mon aimable & tres cher Ami, 

“ [tis not in the power of chaises or chariots to carry you 
where my affections will not follow you. IfI heard that you were 
gone to finish your days in the moon, I should not love you the 
less, but should contemplate the place of your abode as often as 
it appeared in the heavens, and say, farewell, my friend, for ever, 


' lost but not forgotten: live happily in thy lantern and smoke the 


remainder of thy pipes in peace. Thou art rid of earth at last and 


| allits cares. So far I can rejoice in thy removal, and so to the cares 


that are to be found in the moon, I am resolved to suppose them 
lip ster than those below:—heavier they can hardly can be.”’ 
hus far the Letter is printed by Hayley. See his Life of 
Cowper. Vol. II. p. 393.) 
“ Both your advice and your manner of giving it are gentle and 
friendly, and like yourself. I thank you for them, and don’t re- 


* Had the publisher of the Memoir of the Early Life of Cowper, advert- 
ed to this consideration, he would not have injudiciousiy swelled his a 


1 pendix, by reprinting the Critique which appeared in a periodical wor 


containing some very uncandid reflections in reference to this circum- 
stance. 
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fuse your consel because I dislike it, but because it is not for me. 
There is not a man ufion earth that might not be the better for 
it, myself only excepted. Prove tome that I havea right to pray, 
and I will pray without ceasing; yes, and praise too, even in the 
belly of this Hell, compared with which Jonah’s was a palace, a 
temple of the living God. But let me add, there is no encou- 
ragement in the Scripture so comprehensive as to include my 
case, nor any consolation so effectual as to reach it. J don’t re- 
late it to you, because you could not believe it. You would agree 
with me if you could. And yet the sin by which I am excluded 
trom the privileges I once enjoyed, you would account no sin. 
You would even tell me, it was a duty. This is strange—You 
will think me mad—but I am not mad, most noble Festus. I am 
only in despair: and those powers of mind, which I possess, are 
only permitted me for my amusement sometimes, and to accu- 
mulate and enhance my misery at others. JAave not even asked 
a blessing on my food these ten years, nor dol expect I shall 
ever ask it again. Yet 1 love you and such as you, determined 
to enjoy your friendship while I can. It will not be long: we 
must soon part for ever.” 

This letter bears date Oct. 27, 1782, and refers in a subsequent 
paragraph to the Translations from madame Guion, as being 
finished, but not quite transcribed.” We might rest on the evi- 
dence of this letter alone, the fact that Cowper’s derangement 
was, so far as respects even the proximate cause, totally uncon- 
nected with his religious opinions. Such a notion as this letter 
unfolds, could only be the effect of insanity. 

Early in January, 1787, Mr. Cowper was attacked with what 
his biographer terms, a nervous fever, which compelled him to 
suspend his poetical efforts during nearly ten months. He then 
resumed without intermission his application to Homer, and com- 
pleted his translation in 1790. His state of mind, on the subject 
of religion, continued to be no otherwise materially improved, 
than as * the diversion of his thoughts from despair tended to re- 
lieve his constitutional malady.” Mr. Greatheed states, that “ Mr. 
Cowper was not destitute, at times, of glimmering hope and dawn- 
ing consolation. and that he repeatedly resumed his approaches to 
the throne of Divine Grace: but these seasons were, unhappily, 
too transicnt to admit of his renewed attendance on public wor- 
ship.” These delighttul intervals of sanity occurred, we are inform- 
ed, during the time that he was most fedly occupied with poetical la- 
bours; which at once disproves the notion that his literary engage- 
ments were in any degree the cause of his avoiding of the subject 
of religion, and indicates at the same time that the symptoms of 
returning sanity were inseparably connected with the development 
of the latent principle of piety. 

In 1791, his spirits received a very severe shock, occasioned 
by Mrs, Unwin’s being attacked with a disorder which afterwards 
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proved to be paralytic. Her apparent recovery afforded him 
speedy relief, but in May of the following year, “ his faithful and 
affectionate nurse” was again seized, and the attack “ deprived her 
of the use of her limbs, her speech, and her faculties, ina very 
distressing degree.” ‘ The discovery threw Mr. Cowper at first 
into a faroxysm of desperation,” but as she slowly though im- 
perfectly recovered her powers, his spirits were gradually restored 
to tranquillity. In August Mrs. Unwin having sufficiently re- 
gained her strength to accompany him, Cowper was persuaded to 
undertake a journey to Eartham, the residence of Mr. Hayley, and 
he experienced much gratification from the affectionate hospitality 
with which he was entertained there. ‘ It is almost a Paradise,” 
he says “ in which we dwell.”—“ But as to that gloominess of mind 
which I have had these twenty years, it cleaves to me even here, 
and could J be translated to Paradise, unless I left my body behind 
me, would cleave to me eventhere also. It is my companion for life, 
and nothing will ever divorce us.” It should seem that there were 
moments, in which the patient himself was suspicious of the na- 
ture of the affection under which he suffered. 

After their return to Weston, Mrs. Unwin’s, strength and fa- 
culties began gradually to decline, till she at length sunk into se- 
cond childhood. This greatly distressed the spirits of her com- 
panion, and disabled him to renew his habits of studious applica- 
tion. Nearly the whole of his time was now uniformly devoted 
to her helpless state, which was no doubt highly prejudical to his 
health of mind, and hastened, as Dr. Johnson believes, “the approach 
of the last calamitous attack with which this interesting sufferer 
was yet to be visited.””’ At the commencement of the yéar 1794, 
Cowper sunk “ into a depth of melancholy as desperate, though 
not equally violent, as that which he endured when first deprived 
of religious comfort.”” The advice of Dr. Willis, of Greatford, in 
Lincolnshire, was on this occasion called in; but the utmost efforts 
of medical skill, and the most persevering exertions of friendship 
for his solace and restoration, were alike fruitless. On the 23d of 
April, a letter from lord Spencer announced to Cowper’s friends 
his majesty’s grant of a pension nominally of 300/. a year, which 
was most seasonable as respected his temporal exigencies; but 
the news “ could not impart even a faint glimmering of joy to the 
dejected invalid.” He was not indeed capable of being made sen- 
sible of the acquisition. 

In July, 1795, Cowper submitted to be removed from his be- 
loved’ Weston, under the idea of a temporary absence for the pur- 
pose of trying the effect of a summer’s residence on the Norfolk 
coast, and of enabling his affectionate kinsman, the Rev. Mr. John- 
son, to watch, with filial solicitude, over his declining days. On 
the first evening of his journey occurred the last fitful gleam of 
cheerfulness with which it pleased God to favour him. As Cow- 
per walked with Mr. Johnson up and down the churchyard of the 
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quiet village of St. Neots, at which they rested, the peaceful moon- 
light scenery had so favourable an effect on his spirits that he con- 
versed with much composure on the subject of Thomson’s Seasons, 
and the circumstances under which they were probably written. 

At the close of the following year, Cowper’s “ Mary” obtained 
a relief from the sorrows and infirmities of mortality; but Cowper’s 
sensations were no longer so acute as to render this loss an in- 
supportable event. In the dusk of the evening, when only an in- 
distinct view of the body could be obtained, Cowper, attended by 
his kinsman, visited the chamber of his departed friend. After 
looking at the corpse fora few moments, he suddenly started away 
with a vehement but unfinished sentence of passionate sorrow, 
and thenceforth never again mentioned Mrs. Unwin’s name. 

Homer had still power at intervals to arrest his thoughts, and 
to employ his leisure. He completed the revision of his transla- 
tion in March, 1799. After leaving Weston, he wrote but three 
or four letters to his friends, all expressive of his own misery. 
One of them addressed to Mr. Buchanan, of Weston, begins thus: 
“| will forget for a momeut that to whomsoever*l may address 
myself, a letter from me can no otherwise be welcome, ‘han as a 
curiosity.” When visited by the dowager lady Spencer, sir John 
Trockmorton, and Mr. Rose, he declined conversing with them. 
The last effort of his mind in original composition, was “ The Cast- 
away, in which the most pathetic ailusion is made to that unut- 
terable distress under which it was composed. In January, 1800, 
he was seized with dropsical symptoms. 

* On the 19th of April the weakness of this truly pitiable sufferer 
had so much increased, that his kinsman apprehended his death 
to be near. Adverting, therefore, to the affliction, as well of body 
as of mind, which his beloved inmate was then enduring, he ven- 
tured to speak of his approaching dissolution as the signal of his 
deliverance from both these miseries. After a pause of a few 
moments, which was less interrupted by the objections of his dis- 
ponding relative than he had dared to hope, he proceeded to an 
observation more consolatory still; namely, that in the world \o 
which he was hastening, a merciful Redeemer had prepared un- 
speakable happiness for all his children—and therefore for him. 
To the first part of this sentence he had listened with composure, 
but the concluding words were no sooner uttered, than his passion- 
ately expressed entreaties that his companion woud desist from 
any further observations of a similar kind, clearly proved, that 
though it was on the eve of being invested with angelic light, the 
darkness of delusion still veiled his spirit.”’* pp. Ixxxvii, Ixxxvill. 

The last words he was heard to utter, were to miss Perowne, 
on her offering him a cordial: he declined it, saying, “ What can 
it signify?” 

% 66 O, ores me! spare me!”’ was his expression, ‘‘ You know, you know 
it to be false!’ 
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Early on the 25th of April, “ a deadly change” was observed 
to have taken place, and after remaining for about twelve hours 
in an insensible state, he ceased to breathe. In so mild and gentle 
a manner, we are informed, did his spirit take its flight, that the 
precise moment of his departure was unobserved by the very 
friends whose eyes were fixed on his dying countenance. 

«“ From this mournful period,” adds Dr. Johnson, in concluding 
the very interesting sketch we have so frequently adverted to, “ till 
the features of his deceased friend were closed from his view, the 
expression which the kinsman of Cowper observed in them, and 
which he was affectionately delighted to suppose an index of the 
last thoughts and enjoyments of his soul in its gradual escape 
from the depths of despondence, was that of calmness and com- 
posure, mingled, as it were, with holy surprise!” 

It was a most legitimate gratification of the feelings, to cherish 
this imagination, since it comported so well with the real circume- 
stances in which the departing spirit would be placed by the first 
glimmerings of consciousness. Had Cowper’s piety been of a 
less decided character, there would have been room for regret 
that ere he died he “ gave no sign;” but it should seem, that his 
physical powers were too exhausted to admit of that transient 
illumination of the faculties, which in cases of derangement, is 
generally the presage of death. It is, however, a consideration 
of small moment, on which side the river the vision of the “ open 
gate of heaven,” burst upon the soul. That dark passage once 
effected, every doubt was over. And if the state of separate con- 


' sciousness admits of the perception of the objects of sense, it 


must have been with a peculiar emotion of exultation that his 


iy split surveyed the breathless form in which it had been entombed, 


and adopted the triumphant challenge to the last enemy, “ O 


' Death, where is thy sting?—” 


Might we but imagine its detention for a while near the scene 


| of its former sufferings, it would be to represent to ourselves the 
» solemn joy with which it would contemplate the deposite of that 
| poor corruptible frame in the dust, as seed cast into the furrow, 
_ anticipating, as the last act of faith, that moment, when the uni- 
> versal chorus shall arise, “« O Grave, where is thy victory?—” 


Our object in pursuing to its close this melancholy but in- 
teresting narrative, has been principally to dissociate, if possible, 


in the minds of our readers, the real character of Cowper from 


the morbid despondency by which, under the influence of bodily 
disorder, it was obscured, and to exhibit the distinct course of 


) that disorder, under its occasional variations, to its catastrophe. 


There is reason to regret that any of his biographers should have 
fallen into the use of a phraseology calculated to favour in some 


| degree the erroneous impressions which have been entertained 


with respect to the true nature of his afflictive malady. The an- 
onymous author of the “ Memoirs” edited by the Rev. Mr. 


Greatheed, speaks of “ his spiritual recovery,” of his being de- 
VOL. VIII. 16 
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prived of “ religious comfort,” and of his not being able to advert te 
“ spiritual subjects without approximating the source of his dis. 
tress;” as if religious defection, instead of insanity, had led to his 
despair. It excites no surprise to find writers, who have appa. 
rently little knowledge of Christianity, falling into this error, 
Thus, the author of the article Cowper, in the Edinburgh Ency. 
elopedia, edited by Dr. Brewster, tells us that his “ distemper 
was religious madness,” and that his intimacy with some “ well. 
meaning enthusiasts’? at Huntingdon, “ certainly contributed to 
deepen the shade of that religious melancholy which had sfrung 
upfr in his mind since his recovery.” He informs us further, that 
“ the society of Mr. Newton” at Olney, “a person of the same 
principles as the Unwins, contributed to fix his mind, without 
variety or relief, on those awful subjects, which, however frroper 
to be recalled to the careless and insensidle, are most dangerous 
to a diseased mind like Cowper’s.” “ A most unfortunate fault 
of his poetry,” this critic subsequently remarks, “ is, that the 
highest fire of his enthusiasm is so,frequently mixed with the 
clouds of methodism and mysticism.” The article in the Ency-. 
clopzdia Britannica, although free from the irreligious ignorance 
displayed in the above citation, is extremely inaccurate. It speaks 
of “ the theory of Christian justification;” and states that from 
“ the system’? Cowper had adopted, a deep consideration of his re- 
ligious state “ excited the most alarming and distressful appre 
hensions;” his mind being, as this writer adds, fitted “ by natural 
disposition to receive all the horrors, without the consolations of 
his faith.” The account of Cowper in Rees’s Cyclopedia is, we 
are happy to state, unexceptionable. The writer has evidently 
been at the pains of consulting the best sources of information 
which were open to him, and he has maintained a very commend: 
able reserve with regard to the morbid features of his character. 
Some persons have regretted that Hayley’s Memoirs do not con- 
tain a more explicit account of the true nature and source of Cow- 
per’s malady; but it should be remembered, that the biographer 
had a task of peculiar delicacy to execute; and when the avowed 
difference of his religious sentiments from those of his friend are 
taken into the account. it would be injustice to deny that the per- 
formance is, as a whole, highly creditable to his feelings and 
judgment. At the same time, we must frankly confess that we 
have always lamented that the materials committed to Mr. Hayley, 
did not fall into the hands of a person competent to do justice in 
all respects to Cowper’s character. The present publications 
show what an opportunity was thus lost of settmg at rest every 
injurious conjecture respecting the causes of his insanity, and of 
superseding those painful disclosures for which a plausible pre- 
text has now been brought forward, founded on the misrepreser 
tations made by the enemies of Christianity. 

We trust that the publication of the details of Cowper’s early 
life, much as on some accounts it is to be deprecated, will hav? 
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its use. The document is invaluable for the purpose of appealing 
| to Cowper’s own testimony in evidence of certi:in facts. In every 
other respect, we care not how soon it is forgotten. The Life of 
: Cowper will after all appear to persons im yeneral a melancholy 
, history. The very subject of insanity is one from which the 
mind shrinks back with horror, as if scarcely trusting itself to in- 
dulge the feeling of sympathy. But is this a healthful symptom? 
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| Jeremy Taylor, after enumerating a variety of horrible and dis- 

, gusting sounds, adds, “ The groans of a man in a fit of the stone 

2 are worse than all these; and the distractions of a troubled con- 

r science are worse than those groans: and yet a careless merry 

. sinner is worse than all that.” 
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It Eo FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—TO » ON PARTING. 

“ O wuHEn I have met thee, unmark’d the bright hours I 
¢ | ; 
- From the goblet of mirth would their loveliness pour, ) 
ce ie But like gales that had sighed over spices and flowers i 
ks FS They mildly and sweetly, but swiftly, pass’d o’er, | 7 
= ‘a But the worth of those moments which pleasures adorn, 


It needs the unkind tongue of absence to tell, 
Then time ling’ring slowly in pity or scorn 
Mocks memory’s ear. with affection’s farewell. 


=) 


For joy, is like wind in its thoughtless career, 
Ne’er leaving its sweets as it flies o’er the land, 
| Nor causing till water’d by many a tear ‘a 
j The bright rosebud of hope in a flower to expand. . 
But misfortune, though cold, and obscure its array, 
May perhaps prove the herald of peace and repose, 
y As the storm that has clouded the dawn of the day 
May descend in soft showers to gladden its close. 
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And life—if despair has not crush’d e’er they blogm 
Hope’s buddings, a varied round we will find, 

Of pleasures and sorrows that hang round the tomb;— 
A garland of roses with thorns intertwin’d— _ pi 
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In that garland of life, which to me is ordain’d, 

Full many a flower that is loveliest and fair, 
Unfading from time; by remorse that’s unstain’d, 

By its sweetness, shall tell thy esteem piac’d it there. 
S, E. 
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TO DELIA. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
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On will remembrance never cease to dwell, 

On happy moments that can ne’er return: é 
Ne’er blot the image of one lov’d too well, 

Who first my youthful fancy taught to burn? 


vi 







Delightful moment! when my sanguine breast, 

With raptures glow’d that virtue could not blame; 
| When beauty smil’d approving, conscience bless’d, 
And mutual vows declar’d a mutual flame! 








And are they fled—for ever lost to love, 
\ Those vows so sacred and those hopes so bright? 
Must I for ever lorn and friendless rove, 
The dreary victim of an early blight? 


















Forbid it love; oh let the silken band, 
Too rudely sever’d by the fates in twain, 
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Be touch’d again by some angelic hand, 
And furm a sweet indissoluble chain! 2 
ADONIO. 
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LiGHTLY sits the maiden’s heart, 
Blithe and sweet the maiden’s song, 
E’er she hears the words of art, 


OE ee ow 


Failing from a lover’s tongue. 


Soft and light her slumbers then; 
Fancy paints no scene of wo; 





Little thinks she treach’rous men, 
E’er will teach her tears to flow! 


Foolish maiden! many a lover, 
Wilt thou have e’er one remain; 

Then wilt thou at last discover, 
How are mingled love and pain! 





Rr on alone 
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ROMAN NIGHTS.—NIGHT lI. 


From my first acquaintance with the writings of the ancients, 
J have been sensibly impressed, no less. by the grandeur of their 
style than by that of the deeds which they commemorate. But 
among all the nations of antiquity, the Roman stands pre-eminent 
by the magnitude and boldness of its achievements. To the men- 
tal contemplation of this surprising people I had so long been ac- 
customed, that in the stillness of solitude my imagination would 
represent them as actually present. When walking through 
eroves, or along the margin of a murmuring stream, my mind, 
wrapped in meditation, would represent them as actually present, 
and, quitting its corporeal tenement, would lanch into remote 
ages. This its erratic disposition was so increased by study, that 
I was at times fired with the desire of.seeing and conversing with 
the spirit of some ancient Roman. A similar wish once animated 
the breast of Petrarch. He, too, sighed to pass the gulf of ages 
and hold converse with the spirits of the mighty dead. It is thus 
we see him in his works, writing letters to Cicero, to Seneca, to 
Livy, and to Varro. It is also related of Pomponius Letus, who 
was deeply versed in ancient learning, that he used to contemplate 
every relic of ancient magnificence at Rome, with so exquisite a 
sense of admiration, that he was sometimes seen to weep among 
its ruins, and to remain motionless as in a state of ecstatic medi- 
tation. With similar impressions I proceeded to Rome, the per- 
petual object of my contemplations. 

Whoever has tasted the pleasures of ancient erudition, will ea- 
sily conceive the palpitations of my heart, when, on descending 
the Appenine, I beheld THE ETERNAL city. The eye is intent on 
discovering the summits of the seven hills; the heart is seized 
with the desire of viewing and wandering among the precious 
monuments of antiquity; and every stone of every ancient edifice 
becomes an object of learned conjecture and delightful scrutiny. 

Having entered the Flaminian way, I recognized its primitive 
magnificence from Rimini to the city, and the name which it still 
retains, of the consul who perished in his country’s cause, in the 
battle against Hannibal at lake Thrasymene. 
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While occupied in a‘series of consequent reflections, I passed 
the august gate, the majesty of which aided the general illusions 
of my mind, and I fancied myself entering the marbled ci'y of 
Augustus. In proportion as the mind becomes more sensible of 
pleasure, the tongue is less able to express it. I must therefore 
pass over in silence that which I felt on my first view of the ve- 
nerable Tiber, the Egyptian obelisks, the temples still fuscated 
with the smoke of sacrifices, the Flavian amphitheatre, which lay 
like a giant dismembered, the columns descriptive of the military 
customs, the triumphal arches, the area of the forum, the mau- 
soleums, the majestic ruins of the circuses, and baths, and other 
relics of Roman magnificence, which fill the mind with pensive 
admiration. 

It was at that season of the year when showers and gentle gales 
refresh the earth, parched by the sumimer’s heat. The sapphire 
sky, cleared by their salutary storms, shone with a brighter hue. 
The languid herbs and plants resumed tneir vivid verdure, and 
appeared in all the freshness of the spring. Silent now, the chirp- 
ing grasshopper yiclded to the more harmonious melody of the 
birds rejoicing in the attempered air, unconscious of the insidious 
fowler’s snares. 

It was at this period of the year, when a report spread through 
the city, announcing a discovery of the long-sought tombs of the 
Scipios. Relinquishing the consideration of every other object, 
I directed my attention immediately to this. To a mind like mine, 
the monuments of illustrious men impart a pleasing sadness, far 
more grateful than the impetuous sensations of noisy mirth. 

The sky was covered with the veil of night, and its calmness, 
and the silence of all around me favoured my design. A rustic 
habitation rises above the tombs, and to them a subterranean ca- 
vern leads, not unlike the den of savage beasts, at the end of 
which a short and narrow path connects it with the sepulchres of 
this renowned family. Some of them had been a short time be- 
fore covered with ruins, but others still remained. Here I saw 
confounded with dirt and stones the bones of this illustrious race, 
which to the light of my torch reflected a ghastly whiteness; and 
as I moved it slowly around me, I saw with regret those relics 
worthy of monumental marble fractured by the spade, and now 
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become the objects of idle curiosity and plebeian insult!—But not 
yet wholly so. Enlightened travellers, resorting to this famous 
city, fraught witb the events of its ancient history, to contemplate 
and compare the real objects, so far as they exist, with the ideas 
imbibed with their learning, have shown in what estimation they 
hold these spoils. Many they have collected, and carried away to 
remote countries, where they have deposited them as objects of 
veneration. 

The modesty of these tombs is particularly striking. The Ro- 
mans desired rather to shine by the lustre of their deeds, than by 
the splendor of their sepulchres. They consist of stone rudely 
sculptured, on which their names and actions are engraven, and 
coloured with a reddish paint, which fortunately the lapse of so 
many ages has not yet cancelled. The inscriptions relate, ina 
concise and modest manner, the merits of this heroic race, in the 
ancient language of Latium and in its primitive simplicity. “ The 
proud monument of Caius Cestius,” said I, pursuing my reflec- 
tions, “ respecting whose deeds fame is so silent, that in the vo- 
lumes of history we seek them in vain, still stands, transmitting to 
us, a bare, inglorious name. Ah, barbarous Fortune! why hast 
thou suffered these glorious ashes, preserved for so many ages 
under ruins, to be now disturbed.’”? My mind was occupied with 
these reflections, when the night wind, suddenly rushing through 
the subterranean avenue, extinguished my torch. Although by 
this accident I was immediately plunged into darkness, and the 
surrounding objects were snatched from my view, I was not wholly 
disappointed, for what I had lost in actual vision I gained in ima- 
gination, which, in this gloomy solitude and silence, had become 
more strong and active. Immersed in palpable and profound 
darkness, my mind expatiated in the regions of death, and with its 
accustomed solicitude of discoursing with the ancient dead. 

Suddenly I heard a mournful murmur, composed of slow and 
inarticulate sounds, like the wind roaring in the distant vallies. The 
earth shook under my feet, and the tenebrous air resounded as 
with the hum of bees. The lids of the tombs seemed to rise and 
fall as if agitated by their ghastly tenants, for such was the sound 
which in this deep obscurity I heard. The bold desire which f 
had formed now yielded to the weakness of my nature, and a chilly 
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terror ran through all my limbs. At length the murmur ceased; 

the ground under my feet became firm, and a phosphoric splendor ' 
shone within the tombs, from which slowly arose faces of human 

form. I then beheld the tombs wide opened and filled with ghosts, 

which standing in them showed but their upper parts. They were 

as of various ages, infancy and youth; of these appeared but the 

head and part of the breast; others were of manly form, and ex- 

hibited more of the person. The matrons stood with modest 

countenance, covered with a veil, except that some with one hand 

raised it a little from the face. Of the females, some of the 

younger had their hair so copious, that it would have covered the 

whole face, had they not divided it with their hands, some parting 

it in the middle, and others throwing it wholly behind their shoul- 

ders. Some also there were, whose baldness and gray hairs 

evinced them to have passed into the vale of years, and there were 
children fallen in the spring of life, whose florid countenances 
seemed like the faded rose, obscured by the sad sleep of death, 

At first their eye-lids seemed to droop, as heavy with eternal sleep; 

then slowly raising them, they gazed on me. Awe-struck by the 
sight, I stood as one lost to himself, when my attention was di- 
verted by a sudden burst of light in one of the inmost recesses of 
the cavern, whence I beheld a ghost advancing with majestic de- 
portment, clad in a white gown, and bearing the consular costume, 

His benign, yet dignified countenance denoted one who was de- 
clining to old age, but not yet old; the very sight of it conciliated 

respect and awakened admiration. At his appearance the other 
ghosts came forth from their tombs, and surrounded him with 

signs of reverence. He stood in the midst of them with an aue 
thoritative air, while I reclined against a tomb, almost breathless 

with fear and suspense. 

(Zo be continued.) 


HEALTH. 


Suc is the power of health, that without its co-operation, évery 


other comfort is torpid and lifeless, as the power of vegetation 
without the sun. 
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FOR THE PORT-FOLIO.—CRITICISM. 


Is a Whale a Fish?—An accurate Report of the Case of James Maurice 
against Samuel Judd, tried in the Mayor’s Court of the City of New- 
York, on the 30th and 3ist of December, 1818, wherein the above 
problem is discussed theologically, scholastically, and historically. By 
William Sampson, Counsellor at Law.—Who says a Whale’s a Bird? 
-~SHERIDAN. 


THERE are many strange fish in New-York, as some of our 
readers may know, who never heard of this singular trial. They 
are not, however, inhabitants of the watery element, but may be 
found on the Battery, in Broadway, or at the sittings of the Insti- 
tute; and counsellor Sampson sometimes challenges the gravity 
of the bench by an exhibition, in which, while we admire the va- 
riety of his learning, we are not less pleased with the drollery of 
his humour. 

The present prosecution arose under an act of the legislature 


| imposing a tax upon fish oil. The traverser contended that a 


whale not being a fish, the oil which is extracted from that ani- 
mal, is not affected by the law. Hence the question which gives a 
tille to the pamphlet before us. 

The case was briefly opened by Mr. Anthon, who, after some very 
proper compliments on the erudition and the suavity of Dr. Mit- 
chill, the Telamon Ajax of the defence, cited Gen. i. 26, 27, 28, 
to show the great division of all created things, and inferred that 
as the whale cannot be called a bird of the air, or a beast of the 
field, it must necessarily be a fish of the sea. A captain Preser- 
ved Fish was sworn on behalf of the defendant, who delivered 
himself very perspicuously on the subject of oils and fishes. But 


_ as our readers are, perhaps, little interested in these details, we 


shall pass on to the principal testimony in the case; not without 
adverting with some surprise to the fact, that one of the counsel 
was permitted to read several pages of Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries to the court. The advocate was so liberal in his quotations 
from this rare and curious work, that it was between three and 
four o’clock before a decision could be pronounced upon the exe 


_ traordinary point which he raised. It appearing that Dr. Mitchill 


was then to be called up as a witness, the court adjourned for a 


short time, in order that they might be better prepared to re- 
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ceive his testimony. When the court was opened again, all were 
convened except the learned professor, who, although somewhat 
tardy, had the adroitness to get the first word by complimenting 
their honours on the punctuality with which they had resumed 
their seats. The doctor, being sworn, commenced by stating, that 


“ Among men of business, manufacturers and artists, and those 
who prepare the oils, the whale and fish oil are understood to be 
pertectly distinct. There are two sets of men, those who catch the 
animals, and those who prepare the produce when it comes here 
for market and consumption, The first know them to be distinct, 
knowing the animals which produce them, and the latter know 
them to be different in their nature, their economy, and uses, 
They are different in the nature of things. Another class is, that 
of the men of science, who understand the distinction upon princi- 
ples of science, as now digested, perfectly understood, and pas 
all question; the facts being all arranged and posted up to this day, 
and as far as human discoveries have gone, and human research. 
penetrated, it is received as an incontestable fact in zoology, that 
a whale is no fish, 

New-York is a point into which much information centres. 
Men departing from this point, circamnavigate the globe, voy: 
aging from the arctic to the antarctic regions. From this class o! 
my fellow-citizens, much of the information 1] possess on this 
subject has been derived; and as a man of science, I can say posi- 
tively that a whale is no more a fish than a man; nobody pretends 
to the contrary now-a-days, but lawyers and politicians.” 


Whether the counsel was alarmed by this fling at the bar, i: 
‘not stated; but here the exainination in chief terminated, an 
the learned witness was turned over to the opposite party. The 
cross-examination was conducted by Mr. Sampson. Our limit 
will only allow us to make a few extracts. 


*“ Doctor, you have mentioned three classes of men, fishermen. 
artizans, and men of’science. There is a much larger class, thos: 
who neither fish, manufacture, nor philosophize; have you eve 
thought it worth while to pay attention to their opinion? 

“ A. The great bulk of mankind that speak English, would ca’ 
a whale a fish, and they would say the same of a crab or a clam 
and with them I would not dispute the question. If 1 was to goin 
to the market amongst my Long-Island friends, I would not ¢e- 
.. bate the question whether the lobster were a fish or a crustaceous 
animal, or whether a clam were a shell fish ora mollusca. The 
legislature, to the honour of our democracy, consists of all classe: 
of men. It is one of the felicities of our form of government, tha’ 
all classes are represented.” 

“ Mr. Sampson then requested the witness to state the chars 
ters which distinguish the whale from fish. 
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B 


‘' A. I have no objection, if it be required of me, to give it i# 
extenso. The learned counsel who opened the cause, seemed to 
understand the characters which distinguish the whale. We wild 
now contrast those characters with the characters peculiar to fish. 
A fish is an inhabitant of the water that breathes by gills, and not 
by lungs, and does not come to the surface to breathe the atmos- 
pheric air, which is superincumbent upon the watery deep. Fish 
take in the air commingled with water, through their giils, in the 
proportion the Creator has thought suitable to their nature and 
economy. From its breathing the air commingled with water, 


* the fish is cold blooded, and feels cold to the touch, and is little, if 


at all, warmer than the element in which it lives; nor cdn it ever 
become warmer during its lite. The greatest exercise cannot 
warm it as itdoes us. The whale, on the contrary, isa not-blooded 
animal, like ourselves. 

“ Question by his honour the recorder. The first distizictivé cha- 
racter then is, doctor, that all fish breathe through the gills air 
commingled with water, and that the whale breathes by lungs the 
atmospheric air? 

“A. Yes, sir, such is the economy of Providence. Again} the 
cetaceous tribe called whales, (a broad generic term, taking in the. 
whole family,) suckle their young; the females of fish do not give 
suck. The cetaceous order are mammiferous, and suckle their 
young by their teats. 

“ Q. Pray, doctor, may I ask you for the etymological meaning 
of the term cetaceous? Is it not from the Greek? 

* A. Theologically and scholastically speaking, the word means 
whales and all their tribes. It means, in its most extended use, all 
huge and large inhabitants of the deep. 

«“ Q. It comes, I think, from the Greek verb xesmet. 

“ A. It does, because it lies like a huge floating rock. 

“ Q. This Greek verb expresses that action, which is called iti 
English, lying, a word of double meaning, (philologically speak- 
ing) the difficulty is; how to apply it to the philosophy of float- 
ing rocks, which is of some novelty, and smells of the modern 
school? : 

“ A, You should doas Sir Joshua Reynolds did, wear a triimpet 
at your ear, and then I should not be cut short or interrupted. I 
was going to say, that this great animal, lying at the top of the 
water, resembled a large floating mass. 

«Q. Permit me then, doctor, with due respect; to ask this 
question; admitting that xeaes means jaceo, and jaceo means fo 
lye like a great mass, where is the authority that this great mass 
must needs be a whale; and, again; that this great whale may not 
be a fish? 

“A. If I must give you an authority, I will refer you to saint 
Jerome’s Latin vulgate of the Bible, in the first chapter of Gene« 


sis. And may it please the court, now that I am on the subject, I. 


will give an account of the fifth day’s work of the creation, arf 
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show from thence, that the formation of whales was a distinct ex. 
ertion of the creative power from the creation of fishes. In the 
first chapter of Genesis we are told, that God created fish, and 
afterwards that he created great whales. 

“ The counsel begged the witness to take the Bible in his hand, 


and read the verse or verses in that chapter on which he founded © 


that exposition. Upon which the witness read the 20th and 21st 
verses, 

“ Q. I do not find, doctor, that the word fish is there used as 
having been created before or after the great whales? 

«“ A. The word fish may not be used, but the inference is ob- 
vious. 

“ Q. Your conclusion, however, is not so obvious to my sense, 
but that there will be room enough for comment when it comes to 
my turn. 

“ The Court-—Then you think, sir, that on the fifth day these 
large cetaceous animals were formed by a distinct exertion of di- 
vine power, and were of a distinct formation? 

“ A, Ido. It wasa distinct creation by the Almighty Power af- 
ter he had created the other marine animals, although all were 
made on the same day. I mean to say, that from this it may be 
implied, that the cete was a distinct creature, and so the able wri- 
ter of that chapter has described it; and a great man he was. He 
knew the difference between a whale and a fish. It isa luminous 
text, and displays great learning, and throws great light upon this 
subject. The author is not minute in his relation till he comes to 
the creation of man; then he is precise and particular. The whole 
account is an immortal composition. The learned counsel, if he 
disputes this, will be driven to maintain that all fish are great 
whales; for if he cannot find the creation of fish in the 20th verse, 
he will not find it in the succeeding one, where nothing is said of 
fish, but where the creation of whales is distinctly and positively 
expressed.” 

“ Counsel.—I do not find that the modern philosophers agree 
as respects the system of Linnzus; almost every one rejects some 
part, and substitutes or adds something of his own. 

“ Witness.—They are, then, the more like lawyers, if they do 
not agree. Buta whale has been known not.to be a fish since 
the writing of the book of Genesis, hich is 4004 years plus 1818; 
and, now-a-days, it is no where denied, except in courts of justice 
and halls of legislature. 

* Counsel.--I am sorry, doctor, to be obliged to differ, and to 
deny that position. 

* Witness.—No doubt you are bound to do so, sir. That is your 
side of the question. 

“ Counsel.—i think the Greeks, and those conversant with the 
Greek language, and who have expounded it, are of my side, and 
that the word xres, which you say means a great monster that 
lies upon the deep, means a whale fish. 
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« Witness.—You should have brought your scapula with you. 

“ Counsel.—Is not Schrevelius a good authority for the mean- 
ing of a Greek word? 

“ Witness.—Very good; what does he say? 

«“ The counsel then referred to the word x7es, in the Lexicon, 
and its derivative xzrsie, where the former word is rendered in 
Latin, by da/@na, (whale,) and the latter, ‘ docus ubi hi frisces ca- 


s jiuntur.’ (The place where these jish are taken, or whale fish- 


ery.) 

“« Witness—Well, I give you my reading. The word comes 
from xeieas, Jaceo, (I lie,) and means, accordingly, any great float- 
ing mass of matter, appearing as a rock does above water. The 
compiler may have adopted whale fishery, being a word in com- 
mon use, to avoid greater error or misunderstanding; but we un- 


+ (derstand the business of whales as much better than the Greeks, 


as we do that of political economy. 
“ Counsel.—If that be so the gentlemen opposed to us had bet- 
ter petition the legislature for a law, declaring that a whale is not 


Ls a fish, any thing in Aristotle, Pliny, the voice of the multitude, or 


in the Scripture, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
“ Witness—We must follow such course till there is a bet- 


ay) 


ter. 

As we have already intimated that it is not our intention to en- 
ter into the merits of this question, it is sufficient to state that the 
jury, after full deliberation on the theories of naturalists, the popu- 
lar acceptation of the terms used in the law, and the rules of the 
common and statute law, found a verdict for the plaintiff; thereby 
establishing the fact that a whale is a fish, Dr. Mitchill to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


MALICE. 


We should not despise the malice of the weakest. We should 
vemember, that yenom supplies the want of strength; and that 
the lion may perish by the puncture of an asp. 

The natural discontent of inferiority will seldom fail to operate, 
in some degree of malice, against him who professes to superin- 


tend the conduct of others, especially if he seats himself uncalled. 


in the chair of judicature, and exercises authority by his own 
commission. 
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POETRY. 
A BRIDAL SERENADE. 


Wilt thou not waken, Bride of May, 
While flowers are fresh and the sweet bells chime? 
Listen and learn from my roundelay, 
How all Life’s pilot-boats sail’d one day— 
A match with Time. 
Love sat on a lotos-leaf afloat, 
And saw old Time in his loaded boat; 
Slowly he cross’d Life’s narrow tide, 
While Love sat clapping his wings and cried, 
“ Who will pass Time.” 
Patience came first, but soon was gone 
With helm and sail to help Time on; 
Care and Grief could not lend an car, 
And Prudence said (while he stayed on shore), 
“1 wait for Time.” 
Hope filled with flowers her cork-tree bark, 
And lighted its helm with a glow-worm spark; 
Then Love, when he saw her bark fly fast, 
Said—“ lingering Time will soon be past! 
“ Hope out-speeds Time!” 
Wit went nearest old Time to pass, 
With his diamond oar and his boat of glass; 
A feathery dart from his store he drew, 
And shouted while far and swift it hew— 
“O Mirth kills Time!” 
But Time sent the feathery arrows back, 
Hope’s boat of amaranths miss’d its track, 
And Love bade his butterfly pilots move, 
And laughing said, “ They shall see how Love 
“ Can conquer Time.” 
Wake and listen then, Bride of May! 
Listen and heed thy minstrei’s rhyme— 
Still for thee some bright hours stay; 
For it was a hand like thine, they say, 
Gave wings to Time- 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. \ 


RICARDO AND BOLLMAN ON CURRENCY. 


4A Letter to Thomas Brand, Esq. M. P. for the County of Hert- 
ford, on the Practicablity and Propriety of a Resumpfition of 
Specie Payments. By Erick Bollman, M. D. 1817. Philadei- 
phia, republished. pp. 76. 3 

Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency; wiih obser- 
vations on the Bank of England, t*c. By David Ricardo, Esq. 
1816. 


THE present embarrassed state of the currency in England, 
and also in this country, and the consequent distress to trading 
people, cannot but excite the most ardent desire to effect a tho- 
rough reform. England, as the heart of the trading world, cannot 
suffer alone. Every morbid symptom, which exists in that nation, 
must be rapidly communicated through the whole mercantile 
system of the world. Independently, therefore, of the similarity 
of our own situation, produced by local causes, we have motive 
sufficient for looking anxiously to the efforts which are now mak- 
ing in England, to restore the currency to a healthy and natural 
state, | 

Among them, the most conspicuous is, the Report of the Bul- 
lion Committee in 1813, accompanied by the testimony of mer- 
chants, bullion dealers and brokers, exhibiting a voluminous mass 
of ignorance, crudity and absurdity. Indeed the whole labour was 
thrown away, since the information sought had little or no bear- 
ing on the subject under investigation. ‘There were only two 
points to be ascertained, as the basis of reform, and both were of 
universal notoriety, viz. .Had the papercurrency of England de- 
preciated? And if so, from what cause? The affirmative of the 
first was as plain toevery man possessed of a one pound note, as 
that of the second was to every man of ordinary common sense 
and observation. Paper money was depreciated in consequence 
of over-trading and over-issues by the bank, which produced a 
virtual bankruptcy; that is, the inability to redeem their notes 
punctually. ‘Their solvency we do not doubt, nor does it affect 
the question. With these two facts always before them, it is truly 
astonishing that any difficulty,should exist for a moment, as to the 
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accomplishment of the great object of reform in the currency. The 
means as naturally and inseparably followed, as effect to cause. The 
delay and difficulty can be attributed only to the visionary expec- 
tations derived from scheming projectors, who by enveloping ab- 
surd proposals in plausible language, have amused the public, with 
that success which will always attend empiricism; for all experi- 
ence proves how much more effectual the appeal is to the follies 
and weaknesses of the world, than to their wisdom and fortitude, 

In this country we are not well informed on the subject of the 
actual situation of British bank paper; a partial depreciation may 
be inferred from the fact that specie does not circulate concur- 
rently with it- This depreciation, at the present moment, is tri- 
fling; but it is perpetually subject to the influence of a thousand 
circumstances, imparting to the currency a character of unsteadi- 
ness and fluctuation, destructive to public convenience, and em- 


bafrassing to mercantile and financial operations; depriving it, 


in short, of the great characteristic and important feature of what 
is, emphatically, money. 

The great desideratum now, is to relieve the currency from 
this state, and to place it on a solid basis. With this view, the 
report of a committee has been submitted to the British parlia- 
ment, and two separate projects are offered to the public by Mr. 
Ricardo and doctor Bollman. The plans proposed, in our opinion, 
are all defective; but, as their rationality and practicability, widely 
differ, we shall take a short notice of them in the order named, 
mercly observing that their pretensions appear to us to bear the 
same relation. 

The report of the parliamentary committee, fully recognizes 
the principle of the banks’ liability for its engagements in the 
shape of notes, imposes the necessity of redeeming them with 
specie as far as demanded, and arranges the method for doing it. 
The process is slow, and some impediments are put in the way, 
which though net very material, interfere somewhat with the 
strict notion of convertibility. A certain time is allowed the bank, 
when they are required to pay a stated amount of their notes, in 
large sums only, and in geld a trifle above its standard value. An 
interval is then allowed, after which the bank is to pay off a fur- 
ther sum, with the difference only of a reduction in the value 2 
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which the gold is to be tendered. This operation is to be repeated, 
with a reguiar approximation to par redemption till the task is 
performed, of placing bank paper and gold on an equal footing, 
and making them strictly convertible. 

The prominent features of this are:— 

ist, That it gives the bank further time, and authorizes it to 
pay present debts by instalments without interest. 

2d, That it authorizes the bank to discharge its debts, by ten- 
dering gold ata rate which is above its value; thus giving a 
bonus to the bank, in the shape of a tax on the public; as the pub- 
lic is the creditor. 

3d, That it throws a slight difficulty in the way of making a 


| demand upon the bank, by the necessity of collecting notes toa 


certain amount. 

These objections, however, are not material, since the plan con- 
tains a system which, if adopted and persevered in, will infallibly 
accomplish the desired object. It is only to be regretted that the 
committee should have fallen one step short of a system at once 
simple, natural and complete, which would have obviated the ne- 
cessity of marking out great epochs of reform; but would have 
quietly, insensibly and steadily produced the same effect. We 
shall hereafter return to the subject, with some explanations. 

Mr. Ricardo’s scheme, is a sort of compromise with the dif- 
ficulty. He proposes, to require payment from the bank, not in 
coin, but in blocks or masses of bullion duly ascertained in value, 
and verified by stamps, and that no demands should be legal for a 
less amount than the value of one of these ingots; ¢. g. 50 or 100 
guineas. 

It is the object of this arrangement, to inspire the creditor with 
confidence, by exhibiting a solid pledge for the redemption of 
every note; thereby giving full value to bank notes in circulation, 
and in his opinion, destroying all motive to require payment in 
specie. He proposes, by this method, to continue paper as the 
only circulating medium, and sustain its value on a footing with 
gold; thus accomplishing the apparently unattainable object of an 
exclusive universal paper medium of full and undeviating value. 

The plan is certainly novel and ingenious. It possesses the merit 
‘00 of placing the paper currency on the basis of specie, which 
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alone can support it; and as it would undoubtedly supersede the 
use of coin in common use, the expense of coinage, and the waste 
and debasement of the metal would be saved to the nation. These 
are objects of no trifling importance; but the advantages accru- 
ing to the bank would be very questionable. Nothing short of the 
known possession of a large amount of bullion, could sustaim the 
credit of bank paper. Every doubt, every surmise to the contra- 
ry, would rapidly bring upon them their circulating paper, thus 
requiring them to be always prepared with an amount of bullien, 
which if coined, would furnish the full natural proportion to cir- 
culate concurrently with their notes, and stock their vaults with 
an average amount for emergency. The bank, therefore, would 
save nothing in the way of interest, and as it would be required to 
collect and prepare for this system, as large an amount of specie 
as for actual payment in coin, I can perceive no national advantage, 
except, as has been stated already, the saving in the wear of a 
circulating coin, and the expense of coinage. This scheme, there- 
fore, may be dismissed, with the remark, that although it is en- 
titled to much approbation, the accomplishment of it must wait 
until the bank has reduced its business, and has provided itself 
with funds. 

We come now to Dr. Bollman’s plan, which boldly cuts the 
gordian knot, and by a short process, proposes not to restore 
specie payments, but to abolish them for ever. He recommends 
that gold and silver, as the standard of value and medium of ex- 
change, should be entirely dispensed with, and their place sup- 
plied by bank paper of legally established inconvertidility, the 
quantity of which, to be limited to a certain amount only, under 
severe pains and penalties. He assumes the possibility of effect- 
ing and securing this limitation of amount, in which, according 
to his doctrine, consists the vital principle of his scheme; a po- 
sition not only inefficient, but zecessarily maintaining and perpe- 
tuating this baseless fabric of paper in full value. So wild and 
visionary a proposition, could scarcely fail to be condemned by 
the most transient glance, were it not offered to the world under 
the authoyty of so respectable a name as its author may claim 
in the department of political economy; and on this ground only 
can it deserve attention. 
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he The preliminary assumption, the sine qua non of the plan is | 
° an impossibility. How, in the present constitution of man, is a if 
° law to be devised, which shall perpetuate itself? Is it possible iq 
di for an individual to bind himself by a resolution which cannot be | i 
. rescinded; or for the legislature of a state, to enact a law which i 
P may not be repealed by themselves or their successors? The ik 
sf fixed principles of nature deprive us happily of the means of ex- | 
” ercising such tyranny over ourselves, much more over the future 7 
» inheritors of nature’s bounty. Nothing can restrain man but na- if 
of tural or physical impossibilities. The idea, therefore, of securing F 
th a certain limitation is futile, and this restriction must remain at ( 
id the mercy of public opinion; which is always fluctuating. f 
~ But even supposing this difficulty removed, how would the pro- y 
as ject then stand the test of scrutiny? Would it be possible to con- if 
1 fer on paper, merely and independently, a value, and maintain it 
. asa currency, without reference to convertibility? Gold and silver, i 
- which constitute the only real money at present, are merely - 
2d articles or commodities of intrinsic value, selected as the standard i 
alt of value and medium of exchange, on account of their possessing, in i 
elf a superior degree, the requisite qualities of durability, divisibility, i 
compactness and fitness to receive and preserve the impress of j 
he their weight or quantity. If any other article could be found of 7 
ne general use and value, excelling in these requisites, no doubt it ‘a 
ids would be adopted, and these metals would become mere articles it 
i of merchandize. They are, however, the best yet known, and t 
p° possessing a real intrinsic value, they serve as a standard with i 
the which all articles being compared, their relative value is thus as- | 
ler certained in an indisputable manner. But how compare the va- | / 
“al lue of two articles, by the intervention of a third, which is des- 1 
ng titute of value? We might as well attempt to measure the 't 
po lengths of two bodies by assuming as the standard medium, a } 
4 mathematical point. 4 
and Besides, what would this paper money purport to be? Its no- 
by minal value must be marked by an obligation to pay or deliver i 
der something valuable; it must purport to be the representative of i 
aa somany guineas or dollars. But by the terms of the issue the i 
nly obligation is void, and the assumed value a nullity. A man could : 


as well be persuaded to receive payment from his debtor, by a 
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mock delivery of money to him, as to receive paper to the same 
effect. No laws could support such a system. The attempt to 
identify legal and intrinsic value has been made repeatedly, under 
every variety of government; but without success, No law has 
ever proved sufficient to maintain a forced or over-rated currency 
above its intrinsic value. The laws of nature are supreme, and 
cannot be superseded by any human invention. 

This artificial substitute for value, must therefore undergo the 
common destiny of all attempts to falsify a currency. An act of 
parliament may authorize the bank to pay its debts, whether in 
the shape of bank notes or otherwise, by a tender of this unreal 
mockery; but the clear, unsophisticated operation, would be a 
discharge to the bank from the performance of its obligations, and 
4 forced surrender on the part of the public of their just demands, 
In the mean time, the public would be left destitute of a currency, 
and involved in the greatest embarrassments, which could happen 
to a commercial nation. 

If the doctor, proposed covertly (which is not probable) to 
exterminate the paper system by one blow, he could not have de- 
vised a more effectual mode. It would have been like an attempt 
to extinguish flame by applying the pure elements of combustion. 

It has been a difficulty with us, much greater than any of the 
mysteries of banking, or perplexities of currency, to account for 
the extraordinary course, which has been pursued in England, in 
the attempts to disentangle their involved money concerns. In an 
age so enlightened, in a country so distinguished for scientific, 


rational and liberal views; which professes to despise all sophistry 


in reasoning, and all charlatanry in practice,—disdaining, in pur- 
suit of truth, all the delusions of prejudice, and, in the discharge 
of ascertained duty, all compromises with ease or delay,—it is 
astonishing, that a subject so interesting, should have been so un- 
philosophically treated; that a growing disease, affecting the 
vitals of the country, should be tampered with, and permitted to 
gain its present alarming height. If, instead of wasting time, in 
gathering opinions from bullion dealers and brokers, they had ap- 
plied themselves to the scientific principles of the subject, and 
instead of listening to projectors and temporary speculators, they 
had communed with Adam Smith, they would have found all that 
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they wished to learn. But this consummate master of political 
economy, who has never been equalled, and perhaps never can 
be excelled, who so patiently analyzed the whole subject, explored 
and illuminated every labyrinth; who assumed nothing, but pro- 
ceeded step by step ina plain and irrefragable series of argu- 
ment to substantiate every position he laid down,—this man is 
thrown aside as antiquated, and his work is considered as obso- 
lete. As if the fundamental laws of nature could change in half 
a century! or fixed principles become false! The doctrines of 


this illustrious writer are not of a time or a fashion; they are 


built on an imperishable basis, and will endure long after these 
ephemeral schemes shall be utterly forgotten. This tribute to 


his merit, cannot be considered as misplaced or ill-timed, when 


we are treating on a subject so nearly comected with his name; 
and while we are investigating the remedy for an extensive mis- 
chief, which has arisen from the wanton neglect of his admoni- 
tions. A grateful homage is due to this successful explorer of 
anew region in science, intimately connected with our practical 
concerns and social happiness. 

Placing ourselves under his guidance, we may safely rely on 
being extricated from the mazy labyrinth into which: we have 
been betrayed 

The existing difficulty is a fluctuating uncertain currency. The 
cause of its instability is found to consist in its inconvertibility into 
specie, the origin of which is traced to over-issues by the bank, and 
its continuance to the immediate inability of the bank to retrieve 
its situation. If this be a fair statement of the origin and cause 
of the continuance of the evil, does it not equally include in the 
terms a plain intimation of the remedy? Let parliament compel 
the bank gradually and steadily to reduce its business, and call-in 
its debts, thus gradually and steadily withdrawing its notes in 
circulation, as they constitute the only money in which the debts 
can be paid. As to the manner in which the vacuum thus created 
in the currency will be supplied, let no fears be entertained. It 
May safely be trusted to regulate itself. The first effect of the 
diminished currency will be to enhance the value of bank notes 
gradually, till the amount withdrawn shall consist in the excess 
which had existed previously—next is caused a reduction of the 
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amount of currency actually required by the business of the na- 
tion, and at this point bullion and coin will necessarily flow in 
from abroad in every direction. The modus ofierandi is plain 
enough. A scarce money market, by lowering every description 
of property and merchandize, will increase exports and diminish 
imports. Exchange will fall from both causes, and compel the 
returns in bullion or specie from the double inducement of being 
most profitable, and the quickest converted into coin or money. 
Let this system be pursued till the country is stocked with the 
natural required amount of specie to circulate concurrently and 
freely with its paper representative. No difficulty can exist in as- 
certaining the point. Full par value for the paper is the test and 
index. An over quantity of convertible paper money can no more 
be kept suspended in circulation, than water already saturated can 
be made to receive and hold in solution an additional quantity. 
The proportion is probably pretty constant, though subject to 
occasional deviations from a thousand accidental incontrollable 
causes, which no human vigilance could regulate itself by, but 
for the unerring indications incorporated with the subject. A 
prudent reserve in the amount of paper issues will always give a 
commanding power to the bank, to adapt itself to the occasion. 
We can see no objection to this plan but its simplicity. Its ef- 
fect is certain, and the means to execute it sufficient. A careful 
parliamentary regulation may mark out and divide the task ac- 
cording to their judgment. The burden imposed on the bank is 
only that of performing their duty as recognized in the report of 
the committee and demanded by the interests of the public. And 
what would a restoration of specie really and virtually amount to! 
A few years of exertion and self denial in the nation to recover 
back its squandered capital. The great national implement of 
trade has been pawned to purchase superfluities, and is now to be 
redeemed. ‘The national estate has been mortgaged, and is to be 
disencumbered. Three millions per annum in seven or eight 
years would restore that instrument in the absence of which the 
people are compelled to struggle with difficulties and embarrass- 
ments. Cana government hesitate to impose this salutary bur- 
then on a people whose persevering toil has supplied millions in 
subsidies to mercenary foreigners? It is a strange infatuation that 
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a nation which has never hesitated about the cost, when a great 


point was to be accomplished, should now resort to every shift 
and device rather than meet an alarming difficulty fairly and re- 
solutely. 

We shall hereafter, more fully and in detail, expose the actual 
operation of the plan here proposed, and endeavour to show its 
practicability, and its entire compatibility with the ease and inte- 
rests of the nation. 


THE CHOICE; 
OR 
WINE, WEALTH AND WOMAN, 
THoUGHT’s a sombre, plodding soul, 
Too anxious e’er to be at rest; 
In the eddies of a bow], 

That sparkling flows, Life’s bark rides best. 
Then hence with thought, and hence with care! 
Be it foul or be it fair, | | 
I’m content through life to glide, 

O’er nectar’s rich ambrosial tide! 


Drinking is the bane of health! 
Nectar, then, shall tempt no more— 

Souls that build their hopes on wealth 
Are always rotten at the core. 

‘Tis wit, then, gives the moment zest; 

Wit’s a gem, by all confest; 

Give me wit, and I’ll resign 

All the joys of wealth and wine! 


Wit has often lost a friend!— 
Wit, then, with it danger brings. 
Let thy choice in woman end, 
Whom Bacchus toasts, and Phebus sings! 
Wine, wealth and wit are often rods 
While woman has enslaved the gods. 
Then, hear my choice, oh Love permit, 
And [ll forswear wine, wealth and wit! 


<= 
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THE STRANGER.—AN IMITATION OF WORDSWORTH. 


[From the Edinburgh Annual Register. } 


Farr was the scene and wild—a lonely tarn 
Lay bosom’d in the hill, and it was calm 

‘ As face of slumbering childhood—~yea so calm 
That magic mirror of the mountain reign 
Was spread, that vision scarcely could discern 
The water from the land, or rightly mark 
The green-sward patch, the hazel bush, the rock, 
From those fair copies on the element, 
The shadow from the substance—save that one 
Was softer and more delicately green. 


A traveller came along—tall was his steed, 
And rich that steed’s caparison—but he, 
The rider, was a man uncouth to view; 
For his attire was not like other men: 
His beard was all untrimm’d, and his fair locks 
Seem’d tann’d by suns and bleached by the rain. 


A man he was 
Regardless of the world and the world’s scorn. 
Red was the corner of his eye, and yet 
It seem'd to beam a glance of living flame; 
A ray scarce earthly hung upon its sphere; 
A spark was lurking there, which, just as chanced 
The substance that enkindled it, would show 
The fiend or cherub.—QOn that traveller came, 
Slow and indifferent—solemn were his thoughts, 
Determined but astray—still from his breast 
Issued a hollow sound like one who pray’d 
Or sung some holy hymn, but still his eye, 
His red and troubied eye, turn’d ruetully, 
(Mix’d with a nameless feeling of delight,) 
Upon that peaceful solitary lake. 
Ah, did he deem he saw portrayed there 
A vision of that distant future world 
To which the yearning soul so fondly clings! 
And did he ween that beauteous baseless shade 
An emblem of that long eternity 
So shaped to human longings!—Righteous one! 
That ever eye that gazes on thy works 
Should on the soul such motley visions fling! 
Slow past he on, and still the solemn sound 
Flow’d from his breast, although his lips not-moved. 
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A boy came from the mountains, tripping light 
With basket on his arm—and it appear’d 

That there was butter there, for the white cloth 
That over it was spread, not unobserved, 

In tiny ridges gently rose and feil 

Like graves of children cover’d o’er with snow; 
And by one clumsy fold the traveller spied 

One roll of yellow treasure, all as pure 

As primrose bud refiected in the lake. 

“ Boy,” said the stranger, wilt thou hold my steed 
Till I walk round the corner of that mere? 

When I return I will repay thee well.” 

The boy consented—touch’d his slouching hat 

Of broad unequal brim with ready hand, 

And set his basket down upon the sward. 


The traveller went away—but ere he went 
He strok’d his tall brown steed, and look’d at him 
With kind, but yet not unregretful eye. 
The boy stood patient—glad was he to earn 
The little pittance—well the stripling knew 
Of window in the village, where stood ranged 
The brown and tempting cakes—well sprinkled o’er 
With the sham raisin and deceitful plum, 
And, by corporeal functions sway’d, his mind 
Forestall’d the luxury with supreme delight. 


Long, long he patient stood—the day was hot, 
The butter ran in streamlets, and the flies 
Came round in thousands—o’er the horse’s head 
A moving, darkening canopy they hung, 
Like the first foldings of the thunder-cloud 
That, gathering, hangs on Bowfell’s hoary peak. 


The stranger came not back,—the little boy 
Cast many a wistful look—his mind was mazed, 
Like as a brook that travels through the glade, 
By complicated tanglement involved, 

Not knowing where to run—and haply he 

Had sunk inert—but that in patience—or 
Perhaps incited by a curious mind, 

He cast his eyes to east, and west, and north, 
But nothing save the rocks, and trees, and walls, 
(OF gray stones built, and cover’d on the top 
Sheep-fold-wise, with a cope of splinter’d flags, 
That haH-diverging stood upon their edge 

And half-reclining lay) came in the range 

Of his discernment—some full bitter tears 

At length came flowing down the poor boy’s cheek. 
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THE STRANGER. 


The steed was all impatience—high his head 
And higher still his ears were rear’d aloft; 
For his full eye (nigh blinded by a shade 
Of stubborn leather—a half round it was, 
In shape like to the holy moon, when she 
Glides o’er the midnight heaven on silent foot, 
When half her course and some few stages more 
Already has been run) that eye was fix’d 
On a huge stone, that on the mountain lay 
Like dome of eastern temple, or the mosque 
Where pagans worship.—Loudly did he neigh; 
For he mistook it for a gallant steed 
¥eeding in peaceful quiet—while, alas! 
He was compell’d to stand upon the road 
Held by a fretful boy the live-long day. 
fis tore-hoof, mailed with an iron shell 
‘That shone like silver, fiercely did he strike 
Against the sounding earth—Up rose the dust 
And fire withal, like to the smouldering smoke 
And flash that rises from the evening gun 
Of perverse hind, that in concealment lies 
To watch the timid hare—relentless sport! 
And then his tail, which farrier’s hand obscene 
Had rudely maul’d and sore curtail’d withal, 
And by incision cruel, and the help 
Of pullied cords, made that point up to heaven 
Which God,ordain’d should hang towards the earth 
With graceful sweep— 


* * * * * K w 


This tail was heard 
Whistling across the ambient air, with sound 
Of blasting wrath, loud as the coral hymn 
Of mountain spirit, when by fits he sings 
The prelude of the storm within the caves 
Of gray Helvellyn—loudly wept the boy, 
And much he fear’d; for oft that angry steed 
Turn’d round his head with such precipitance 
To dash the insects from his glossy side, 
‘That the poor boy in veriest danger stood 
To have his brains knock’d out; yet still he kept 
His hold, though sore beset.—At length he heard 
A voice rise from the bosom of the hill, 
Or from the heart of that small peaceful lake, 
He knew not which—it broke along the air 
‘That wander’d o’er that slumbering solitude 
With such a solemn and impressive tone, 
Phat not though heaven in distant thunder had 
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Spoke words of human breath, could these so much 
The heart of man have shook, and all his powers 
So utterly astounded.—On it came 

With gathering boom—loud and more loud it came, 
And passing, died upon the trembling wind, 

Or crept into the silence of the hill, 

Like startled spirit, and was heard no more! 1) 
It was a beetle—somewhere it had been j > 
At elvish €afol on that mountain’s breast, j 

Or haply dancing with the daffodills, 

Upon the margin of that lovely lake 

Ycleped a tarn or water—or mayhap 

From dwelling ’mid the maze of glow-worm lamps 
That with faint radiance gild the earthly woods, 

When dews fall soft and nature lies reposed, 

Proud of the rayless halo round them shed, 

Which only lights that’one particular leaf 

On which the parent hangs, like a small gem 

Upon the lap of night. The boy held in 

His breath for full five seconds—then again 

Pour’d forth the bray of agony; the night — 

Fell dark and deep—the moon was not in heaven, 

But lingering in the domes beneath the world, 

(As weens the hind) throwing his yellow light 

Far up the steep, on trees, and pendant hills, 

But to that poor distress’d, perplexed boy 

As if she had not been.—The horse went round 

Most unrespective, and, not satisfied 

With whisking his dark tail in furious guise, 

He broke on all propriety, with snort 

Like blustering cannon, or the noise that bursts 

From heaven in thunder through the summer rain. 

The boy was stunn’d—for on similitude, 

In dissimilitude man’s sole delight, 

And all the sexual intercourse of things 

Do most supremely hang.—The horse went round; 
Jerk’d with his nose, and shook his harness so 

The boy wax’d desperate, and—O impious elf! 

He cursed that hungry beast—the horse went round, ‘» 
And round, and round; and pulling in his head 
To his fore-pasttern, upward made it spring 
So forcibly, the poor boy’s feeble arm 

Was paralyzed—his hold he lost—and off 
Like lightning flew the steed, that never more 
Was in these regions seen!—Some did report; 
Though, I believe, the tale was ail untrue, 
That a right wayward bard, whom I regret 
As having left these mountains, where alone 
True genius uncontaminatc ean thrive, 
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Was seen cantering through Chester on that horse; 
And others, that he afterwards became 
The horse of a strange youth, not unrenown’d 
In early life, who undertook the charge 
Of chaplain to a military troop, 
Cheer’d by the Highland bagpipe and the drum. 


No more the poor boy cried—he lifted up 
His basket from the earth into the air, 
That unview’d element that circumfolds 
The earth within its bosom; there he felt 
With his left-hand how it affected was 
By the long day and burning sun of heaven. 
It was all firm and flat—no ridges rose 
Like graves of children—basket, butter, cloth, 
Were all one piece coherent!—To his home 
The boy return’d right sad and sore aghast. 


No one believed his tale—they deem’d it was 
A truant idler’s story, in excuse 
Of charge neglected.—Days and months past on, 
And all remain’d the same—the maidens sung 
Along the hay-field—at the even tide 
The dance and merriment prevail’d—the sky 
Was pure as heretofore—the mid-day winds 
Arose and ruffied all the peaceful lake, 
The clouds of heaven past over—nature all 
Appear’d the same as if that stranger wight 
Had never been—save that it was observed 
That Daniel Crosthwaite, who, beside the tarn, 
From good sir William rented a few fields, 
Appear’d at church with a much better hat 
Than he was wont, for it was made of down 
That by the broad Ontario’s shores had grown 
On the sleek beaver;—on his window too 
A book one day was seen, and none could tell 
How it came there—it was a work in the 
French tongue, a novel of Voltaire—these things 
Were noted, whisper’d, and thought of no more. 


Late did I journey there with bard obscure 
From Scotland’s barren wastes,—barren alike 
Of verdure, intellect, and moral sense,— 

To view that lonely tarn.—He too was there, 
The changeful and right feeble bard now styled 
The Laureate—he too of the Palmy Isle, 

The man of plagues, horrors, and miseries, 
Disgrace of that sweet school, that tuneful choir 
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Named from these peaceful waters—he who framed 


An imitation of that lay divine 

Which is inimitable.—Not inept, 

Our conversation ran on books and men: 
The would-be songster of the Scotish hills, 

In dialect most uncouth and language rude, 
Lauded his countrymen, not unrebuked, 
Reviewers and review’d, and talk’d amain 

Of one unknown, inept, presumptuous bard, 
The Border Minstrel—he of all the world 
Farthest from genius or from common sense. 

He too, the royal tool, with erring tongue, 
Back’d the poor foolish wight, and utter’d words 
For which I blush’é—lI could not chuse but smile. 
“ Yet,” said I, tempted here to interpose, 

“ You must acknowledge this your favourite 
Hath more outraged the purity of speech, 

The innate beauties of our English tongue, 

For amplitude and nervous structure famed, 
Than all the land beside, and therefore he 
Deserves the high neglect which he has met 
From all the studious and thinking—those 
Unsway’d by low caprices of the age, 

The scorn of reason, and the world’s revile.” 
More had I said derisive—yes, by heaven! 
Much more I would have said, but that just then 
He of the Palms with startled eye look’d round, 
And such an eye, as any one may guess 

To whom that eye is known—for he beheld 
What I yet shudder to define. —“ Great God!” 
The youth exclaim’d, “ see what is lying there!” 
He of the laurel, who was next to him, 

Nay, haply nigher to the shore than he, 

Stared in amaze, but he can nothing see; 

And in his haste, instead of looking down 

Into the water, he look’d up to Heaven: 

A most preposterous habit, which the bard 
Practises ever and anon—I look’d 

Into the peaceful lake, and there beheld 

The bones of one who once in mortal life 

Had lived and moved—a human skeleton! 

I may not say what horrors shook my frame! 
The bones seem’d loose, nor film nor ligament 
Bound them together, yet each one maintain’d 
Its proper place, as loth to break the mould 

In which a human soul once houscholded. 

It was a ghastly sight!—where once the heart 
Of feeling and of passion play’d, or beat 
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. 
With ardent throb, lay the dark filmy mud 
That gathers in the deep, and on the bones 
Appear’d thin soapy spots of greenish hue; 
The jaws upon the nape-bone had fallen down, 
The skull seem’d looking up—there had he died! 
His back upon the sand, his face to heaven. 


My mind, borne on the influence of truth, 
Turn’d instantly upon the poor boy’s tale. 
Rightly I judged, for there indeed we saw 
All that remain’d of him, the stranger wight, 
That lonely wanderer of the mcuntain reign. 


It boots not here to tell all that was said. 
The Laureate, siching, utter’d some few words 
Of most sublime and solemn tendency. 

The Shepherd spoke most incoherent stuff 
About the bones of sheep, that on the hills 
Perish unseen, holding their stations so. 

And he, the tented Angler of the lakes, 

Alias the Man of Palms, said nothing meet. 
He was o’ercome with feeling,— it is known 
To many, and not quite to me unknown, 
That the youth’s heart is better than his head. 


Glad of this opportunity, I said, 
Still pointing to the bones, “ Access for you 
Is yet preserved to principles of truth, 
Which the imaginative will upholds 
In seats of wisdom, not to be approach’d 
By the inferior faculty that moulds 
With her minute and speculative plans 
Opinions ever changing—I have seen 
Regenerative Nature prostrate lie 
And drink the soul of things—of living things 
And things inanimate, and thus hold up 
The beings that we are—that change shall clothe 
The naked spirit ceasing to deplore 
The burden of existence, her dull eye 
To other scenes still changing still unchanged. 
The thinking thoughtless school-boy, the bold youth 
Of soul impetuous, and the bashful maid, 
Ail cogitative yield obedience up. 
And whence this tribute? wherefore these regards? 
Not from the naked heart alone of man, 
Though framed to high distinction upon earth. 
As the sole spring and fountain-head of tears, 
His own peculiar utterance for distress 
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THE STRANGER. 


Or gladness—it is not the vital part 

Of feeling to produce them, without aid 

From the pure soul, the soul sublimed and pure 
With her two faculties of eye and ear, 

Not without such assistance could the eye 

Of these benign observances prevail; 

Thus are they born, thus foster’d, and maintain’d, 
And by the care prospective of our wise 
Forefathers, who, to guard against the shocks, 
The fluctuation, and decay of things. 

There lies the channel and original bed,” 
Continued [, still pointing to the lake, 

“ From the beginning hollow’d out and scoop’d 
For man’s affections, else betray’d and fost, 

And swallow’d up ’mid desarts infinite. 

This is the genuine course, the aim and end 

Of prescient reason, all conclusions else 

Are abject, vain, presumptuous, and perverse.” 


The men were thunderstruck; the Angler most, 


That man of palms and plagues, vile copyist! 


Seem’d compassed in wonder—in my face 

Wistful he gazed, and ever and anon 

He utter’d a short sound at every pause, 

But further ventured not—upon the ear 

Of the poor Shepherd all these breathings fell 

Like sound of distant waters—like the rain, 

The treasures of the sky, on the firm flint, 

So moveless his impenetrative soul. 

He scratch’d his poll—the Laureate look’d to heaven, 


More had I said, resuming the discourse 
Of subterraneous magazines of bones, 
The faint reflections of infinitude, 
The moon and the unvoyageabie sky, 
And all the high observances of things, 
But that, chancing again to turn my eyes 
Toward the bosom of that peaceful mere, 
I saw a form so ominous approach 
My heart was chill’d with horror—through the wave 
Slowly it came—by heaven I saw it move 
Toward the grisly skeleton!—Its shape 
Was like a coffin, and its colour such, 
Black as the death-pall or the cloud of night! 
At sight of such a hideous messenger, 
Thus journeying through the bowels of the deep, 
O’er sluggish leaf and unelaborate stune, 
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All Nature stood in mute astonishment, 

As if her pulse lay still—onward it came, 

And hovering o’er the bones, it linger’d there 

In a most holy and impressive guise. 

I saw it shake its hideous form, and move 
Towards my feet—The elements were hush’d, 
The birds forsook their singing, for the sight 
Was fraught with wonder and astonishment. 

It was a tadpole—somewhere by itself 

The creature had been left, and there had come 
Most timeously, by Providence sent forth, 
To close this solemn and momentous tale. 


BIOGRAPHY.—SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


furs distinguished statesman was born in the city of Westmin. 
ster, 1757. His ancestors, on both sides, were natives of France, 
who sought an asylum in England from those persecutions which 
followed the revocation of the edict of Nantz. Without the aid 
of a patrimonial estate, the assistance of an university, or even 0 


a great school, he exhibited early proofs of that mental superior- 


ity, which ensures, in every walk of life, the certainty of future 
eminence. He evinced what it was in the power of a self-taught 
student to achieve who has been gifted with extraordinary parts, 
and an original mode of thinking. The Inns of Court, at one o 
which his name was enrolled, no longer affords either the means 
or the opportunity of obtaining a legal education. The Jyro is 
left entirely to himself; the ancient meetings are forgeiten; and 
even the Zerm Lectures have been suspended for nearly half a 
century. Happily for Mr. Romilly, his habits, even then, were 
duly formed to study and application; and he had already acquired 
some little notion of business, in one of the public offices, con 
nected with that tribunal in which he intended to practise. 

He was called to the bar in 1783, and first distinguished him- 
sel, by his accuracy and precision, as an equity draughtsman; 
but he soon aspired to the highest branches of the profession, 
and succeeded in no common degree. The Court of Chancery 
was the arena in which he was to combat, and Scott and Mitford, 
were the legal gladiators before whom he was to combat in the 
presence of a Thurlow: These were great names, and they have 
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left few equals behind them; it was, therefore, glorious that he 
should, in so short a time, be selected as their opponent; but he 
had drawn his knowledge from the fountain head, and disdained 
mediocrity of all kinds. At length one of those gentlemen suc- 
ceeded to the woolsack, in England; while another became lord 
chancellor of Ireland. Mr. Romilly’s stuff gown was now deemed 
a match for all the remaining silk ones at the bar; he accordingly 
became a leader, and was retained in almost every cause. His 
indefatigable industry, his unwearied patience, his comnrehensive 
acuteness, his deep knowledge of the law, were all calculated to 
give due weight to arguments, selected with skill, propounded 
with modesty, and enforced with eloquence. 

It was not long before he began to feel himself raised to inde- 
pendance, but his efforts were not relaxed by prosperity; and for- 
tune, as well as honour, attended his career. In the profession 
which he had chosen, the best portion of life has often been pass- 
ed before this degree of success is attained; and even the subject 
of this memoir had reached the age of 40 before he had formed 
a domestic establishment. In the year 1798, he married the 


| daughter of Francis Garbett, Esq. 


Mr. Fox and lord Grenville assumed the reins of government 
in 1806, when Mr. Romilly was nominated solicitor-general, and 
received the honour of knighthood. He now determined to com- 
mence the important project of amending the system of English 
jurisprudence. In 1807 he obtained leave to bring in a bill “ for 
making the freehold estates of persons liable to the bankrupt 
laws, who might die indebted, assets for the payment of their 
simple contract debts.” This bill was lost on a division, yet the 
effect produced by it did not prove wholly useless, for the legis- 
lature soon after granted its sanction to an amended act, by 
means of which the debts of traders have been more effectually 
secured, for the benefit of the public. 

Nearly at the same time, he assisted as a manager at the trial 
of lord Melville, who, after being treasurer of the navy, had pre- 


sided several years over the affairs of the admiralty. He took — 


an active part in the abolition of the slave trade. The speech 


| which he delivered on that memorable occasion was listened to 


with particular attention, and it is related that one prominent pas- 
VOL. VIII. 20 
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sage was received with three distinct plaudits. It is to be regret- 
ted that this oratorical effusion has never been correctly reported. 

In the month:of October 1818, sir Samuel lost his wife, and he 
did not long survive this afflicting event. The continual fluctu- 
ations of her disorder, sometimes affording gleams of hope, at 
other periods indicating urgent danger, kept sir Samuel, fora 
long time in a state of the most fearful suspense. He was daily 
a witness of her sufferings, and with an imagination, which always 
entered deeply into the distresses of others, while he was pro- 
portionally regardless of his own, his sympathy on this occasion 
was more than ordinarily acute. The continuance of this state 
for many weeks, was more than a frame, already exhausted 
by the alternations of hope and fear, could possibly endure. Sleep 
fled from his pillow, or came but to agitate him with some ter- 
rific dream, from which he awoke with a deep and lasting im- 
pression of horror. A variety of medicines were administered, 
but while under the influence of a sudden paroxysm the unfortu- 
nate patient seized a razor and terminated his own existence! 

Sir Samuel Romilly was an indefatigable man of business, with 
clear views, and a correct judgment; commanding a copious, 
manly and perspicuous sty!e of oratory, seldom brilliant, but of- 
ten powerful, acute and severe. His manner, both in the house 
of commons and at the bar, was spirited but net sparkling, vigcer- 
ous rather than vivacious, penetrating rather than persuasive. 
He disdained to be an actor where he could not be victor, and 
was above all low and little arts to purchase pepularity. He was 
altogether above the element of the party in which he moved. 
For a scholar, his mind seemed less rich in classic illustration 
and ornament than might have been expected; but then in com- 
pensation, it was free from all affected passion, spurious pathos, 
and ambitious point; and if the recesses, the groves, the fountains, 
and divinities of the classic world afforded him but little, he had 
much of its moral prudence, its masculine virtue, and its treasures 
of thought. If he was without that intuitive strength, and natural 
majesty, which mark the sentiments and expressions of great 
men, he was at the same time above all the stratagems of wit, the 
pretence of feeling, the puerility of display, which characterize 
all the successful mediocrity of the bar and the senate. He was 
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certainly endued, far above most of the public men of these latter 
times, with a native soundness of intellectual constitution; and if 
his mind had neither flowers on its surface, nor gold in its interior, 
it was at any rate furnished with what is better for use than either 
flowers or mines—a generous soul, rewarding the labour of cul- 
tivation with the means of subsistence and growth. His elo- 
quence took an aim above the artifices of rhetoric. It was full 
of sincere feeling and manly counse!, looking right on to the sober 
and serious purposes of utility.- He was, painful to confess it, a 
party man; tinctured too, more painful still to declare it, with the 
modern tenets of the Genevan school. But with all this, he was 
a bigh-minded man, half disdainful of the idiom and creed and 
cant of his own party as far as we can judge from the indications 
of his general deportment; and though something of personal ani- 
mosity and spleen has occasionally marked his oratorical invec- 
tives against those to whom he was politically opposed, something 
more perhaps than can be fairly put to the account of parliamen- 
tary jealousy, yet let it not be forgotten, that if he was at times 
capable of embarrassing government from party motives, he was 
never capable of inflaming the people out of disaffection towards 
the state. | 

But the great distinguishing act of Sir Samuel! Romilly’s life 
was his useful Jabour in the reform of the criminal law. The 
ferocious and clumsy method of repressing crime by multiplying 
sanguinary punishments, without regard to the proportions, which 
the first principles of justice require, and without respect to the 
actual state of society, its manners and its moral feelings, the ge- 
neral impracticability of executing such laws through the medium 
of juries, their inefficacy when carried into execution, the sub- 
terfuges and the violations of oaths resorted to for avoiding such 
necessity, the invitation to crime, resulting from the hope thus 
held out of impunity, and the cruelty of tampering with human 
life, or leaving it to the arbitrary disposition of an individual, and 
thereby producing a sort of complexional uncertainty in criminal 
matters, appeared to Sir Samuel to call imperiously for reforma- 
tion; and, considered with reference to this object alone, the death 
of this eminent and upright man, has been a very serious loss to 
his nation. But Sir Samuel Romilly lived also for other things; 
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to afford the example of a virtuous English gentleman in his fa- 
mily and in private society. This is by some considered to be 
but slight commendation, as having reference to duties of easy 
performance; and some regard the high credit in which they stand 
as the mark of the rarity of their occurrence. The remark of 
Tacitus appears to us to be far better founded: “ Virtutes lisdem 
temporibus optime estimantur quibus facillime gignuntur.” It 
is honourable to the age we live in that it is principally from the 
private lives of the great that the people take the measure of their 
real greatness. It is in the recess of the characters of eminent 
men that we sometimes find those shady refreshing spots, on 
which the eye, tired with brilliancy, delights to repose. We turn 
to them from the dust of the forum, or the camp, as to an Oasis in 
the sultry desert, where nature sits embowered in peace. 

We would that all had been green about the soul of this dis- 
tinguished person, or that living waters had been there to make 
what green there was, perennial. But the inference from his dis- 
consolate end is strong against the probability of his “ heart being 
whole with his God.” 


‘*‘ He knew not what some bishops may not know, 
That Scripture is the only cure cf wo; 
That field of promise, how it flings abroad 
Its odour o’er the Christian’s thorny road! 
The soul reposing on assured relief, 
Feels herself happy amidst all her grief, 
Forgets her labour as she toils along, 
Weeps tears of joy, and bursts into asong.”—CowrrR. * 


The man who wrote these verses felt them. He had been at 
the margin of that gulfinto which Sir Samuel Romilly plunged. 
He was the prey of a constitutional malady that seemed to ex- 
clude all possibility of comfort. In his retirement at Dr. Cotton’s 
he read the Bible, recovered both his reason and his cheerfulness, 
and for twenty years the force of his religion supported his va- 
cillating mind, till age and infirmity became the allies of his dis- 
order. The pressure of wo may produce a crisis, in which, 
as man judges the case, all accountability ceases; but a man may 
be accountable for being in that state, if the gospel is true in de- 
claring, that “ Gop even our Father hath loved us, and hath given 
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us everlasting consolation, and good hope through grace.” It is 


not in the summer calm of life that a Christian’s trust declares 


itself. Affliction supplies the test by which the strength of our 
confidence in the Divine promises is proved; and no species of 
affliction tries it so much as bereavement. It is not till the props 
and stays of the building are removed, that it can be known how 
far it rests upon invisible supports, how “ fitly it is framed to- 
gether,” and who is its “ Builder and Maker.” No man takes 
his existence by contract; it is the gratuitous gift of the Almighty: 
we must receive it as he gives it, without any stipulations for its 
ease or prosperity in this world; but on the contrary, with marks, 
as clear as if wings were appended to it, of its fugitive, volatile, 
and restless nature. It does seem, therefore, a little extraor- 
dinary how, independantly of that system, whose great character- 
istic it is to raise our affections to heavenly things, any sensible 
man of sixty can suffer even the sweetest and holiest ties of this 
passing world so to wind round his heart, as to dispute the pro- 
perty of that heart with him who has declared his jealousy in this 
respect. Heathen philosophy has extracted, or pretended to 
extract, out of the very irremediableness of the case, a balm to 
soothe these inevitable privations; if then when the ligatures of 
nature or love are broken, the Christian bleeds to death, where 
is the Christian’s hope? “ If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ,” then we are “ of all men the most miserable.” 


Notice of a scientific tour to London, Edinburgh, and the Shet- 
land Islands. By M. Biot, of the Royal Institute of France. 


As soon as astronomers began to observe with attention the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, the globular form of the earth 
became manifest; but many ages elapsed, before they were able 
to measure its circumference with any degree of accuracy. Re- 
peated attempts made, both by the ancients and by the Arabian 
philosophers, presented errors of the most enormous magnitude. 
It was not till 1670, that Picard, in the line formed through 
Picardy, made an exact measurement of the degree of the meri- 
dian, and thereby ascertained the entire circumference of the globe. 
This important observation enabled Newton to establish his grand 
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law of gravitation, which had not agreed with the erroneous mea- 
surements before made. No suspicion, however, had yet been 
entertained, that the figure of the earth departed in any degree 
from that of a regular globe. But two years after, Richer, in an 
astronomical journey to Cayenne, discovered a variation in the ac- 
tion of the pendulum, which appeared to indicate that the earth 
was broader at the equator than at the poles. Newton, applying 
to this observation the principle of gravitation, proved that it was 
the natural result of a planet moving on its axis, provided its ele- 
ments were once in a state of fluidity. The French Academy of 
Sciences, after some unsatisfactory attempts to ascertain the fact 
by measurements confined to France, resolved upon sending two 
grand expeditions, one to the equator and the other to the arctic 
circle. Condamine was at the head of the former, Maupertuis of 
the latter; and they fully confirmed the general principle of Richer 
and Newton. The irregularity, however, in the figure of the earth 
was so small, that its precise amount could not be ascertained by 
the imperfect instruments then in use. These in the progress of 
time, were constantly iniproved; and when the French government 
conceived the idea of making the circumference of the globe the 
basis of their new metrical system, they employed Messrs Delam- 
bre and Mechain, two of their most eminent men of science, to 
measure, by a series of triangles, the meridian between Dunkirk 
and the Balearic Islands. This grand and difficult operation was 
executed, amid every obstacle, with a precision before unknown, 
new instruments for the purpose being invented by M. Borda. Me- 
chain, however, as he was completing his observations on the coast 
of Valencia, fell a sacrifice to fatigue; so that the work was inter- 
rupted, till it was resumed by Messrs. Biot and Arago, who com- 
pleted itin the most satisfactory manner. They made alsoanumber of 
observations with the pendulum, both at the extreme station, 
and on various parts of the line measured by their predecessors, 
and the general agreement of the results established the whole in 
a manner which admitted of no dispute. Meantime, in Britain, a 
similar survey, begun by general Roy, had been completed by 
colonel Mudge, and extended from the south of England to the 
north of Scotland. To the French scientific bodies, however, it 
appeared highly desirable, both to verify these observations, and 
to connect them with the French survey, so as to form an unbro- 
ken line between Orkney and Fromentera. This task was zeal- 
ously undertaken by M. Biot; and we are happy to find that he 
experienced, on the part of the British, the most active aid and 
co-operation. “ To wish a thing useful to the sciences, ,says 
this liberal and enlightened foreigner,) is to secure before hand 
the consent of the English men of science, and the approbation 
of the government.” Having made arrangements with sir Joseph 
Banks, he set out from Paris in the month of May, carrying with 
him all the necessary instruments. At Dover he received them 
entire, under the seal of the customhouse, without duty or exami- 
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nation, “ as if he had not changed his country.” His emotions on 
meeting the illustrious president of the Royal Society are ex- 
pressed with peculiar warmth. 

** Why cannot I paint what I felt on seeing, for the first time, 
the venerable companion of Cook! Distinguished by long voyages, 
—remarkable by an extent of understanding, and an elevation of 
sentiment, which led him to take an equal interest ih the progress 
of every branch of human knowledge,—possessed of rank, of a 
great fortune, of universal respect, sir Joseph Banks, has made 
all these advantages the patrimony of the learned of all nations. 
His benevolence is so natural, so easy, that to him by whom it 
is experienced, it appears almost to be in virtue of a newly ac- 
quired right, while, at the same time, it is so kind, that it leaves 
to you all the individuality of gratitude. We have here a noble 
example of authority, founded entirely upon esteem, attachment, 
respect, free and voluntary confidence, and the claims to which 
consist solely in an inexhaustible good will, and the recollection 
of services rendered, while its long and undisputable possession 
implies singular virtues, and an exquisite delicacy, when we think 
that all this power was to be formed, maintained, and exercised 
among equals.” 

M. Biot now set out for Edinburgh, accompanied by colonel 
Mudge, and fixed his first station in Leith fort. He warmly ac- 
knowledges the attention paid to his accommodation, particularly 
by colonel sir Howard Elphinstone. A portable observatory was 
constructed for his use; and, in order to give to the pendulum. the 
requisite solidity, stones of enormous size were fastened. in the 
walls with iron chains. Colonel Mudge’s health not permitting 
him to assist, his place was satisfactorily supplied by his son, 
captain Richard Mudge. “ My attention to these duties,” says 
he, “did not prevent me from: casting a stolen glance upon all 
that is beautiful and good in this Scotland, the abode of moraili- 
ty and intelligence. But, foreseeing that such objects would ren- 
der somewhat too dry the minute detail of weight, length, and 
measure, I resolved not to pay any close attention to them till my 
return.” 

The Orkneys had been the original destination; but, at the sug- 
gestion of colonel Mudge, it was resolved to carry on the survey 
to Shetland, by resting the summits of triangles on the isles 


of Faira and Foula. Having made a short stay at Aberdeen, - 


where he states himself to have experienced the most gratify- 
ing hospitality, M. Biot set sail, on the 9th of July, for Shetland. 
The first aspect of this country is described with animation. 

“ At length the peaks of Shetland appeared in the clouds; and, 
on the 18th July, we landed not far from the southern point of 
these islands, where the currents of the Atlantic, encountering 
those which come from the sea of Norway, cause a perpetual 
swell and tempest. The desolate aspect of the soil was in unison 
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with the gloomy approach. I saw no longer those fortunate isles 
of Spain, those smiling regions, that garden of Valencia, where 
the orange and citron trees in flower diffuse their perfumes 
round the tomb of a Scipio, or over the august ruins of the an- 
cient Saguntum. Here, on landing upon a coast shattered by 
the waves, the eye perceives only a land, moist, desert, covered 
with stones and moss; mountains broken into fragments, under- 
mined by the inclemency of the elements; not a tree, not a bush, 
the view of which might soften this savage aspect; here and there 
a few scattered- huts, whose roofs, covered with grass, let out 
into the fog the thick smoke with which they are filled. Musing 
on the gloom of this abode, where we were to remain exiled for 
several months, we proceeded not without difficulty, across plains 
and hills without a road, towards the small assemblage of stone 
houses, which forms the capital, called Lerwick. There we 
began to feel, that the social virtues of a country are not to be 
measured by the appearance of poverty or riches, It is impos- 
sible to conceive a more frank or cordial hospitality than that 
with which we were received. Persons whohad learned our names 
only a moment before, eagerly offered their services to conduct 
us wherever we wished. As soon as they learned the object of 
our voyage, they gave us of themselves every information which 
could be useful; they collected it for us, and transmitted it with 
the same interest, as if it had been a personal concern of their 
own. We received, in particular, much essential aid from Dr. 
Edmonstone, an intelligent physician, who has published a very 
good description of Shetland, and who recollected with pleasure, 
having attended at Paris the course of our colleague M. Dume- 
ril.”” : 
M. Biot had at first proposed Lerwick for the theatre of his ope- 
rations; but, on further consideration, he determined to remove 
to the small isle of Unst, half a degree further north. After a 
stormy passage, he reached that island, where he was received 
with every kind of hospitality and attention by a brother of Dr. 
Edmonstone, who happened to reside there. It was difficult at 
first to find a place where the large instruments could be put. 
At length the pendulum and its apparatus were fixed in a large 
sheep-cot, built of.thick walls to resist winter storms. The por- 
table observatory and the repeating circle were put up in Mr. 
Edmonstone’s garden. Captain Mudge being unfortunately tak- 
en ill, and obliged to leave the island, Mr. Edmonstone suggested 
the plan of employing an intelligent carpenter, who, like the rest 
of his countrymen, understood reading, writing, and accounts. In 
making, however, an astronomer of a carpenter, checks were 
necessary; and M. Biot’s science enabled him to employ some, 
which appeared to his companion almost miraculous. These 
checks, however, became daily less requisite; and M. Biot found 
this assistant answer every necessary purpose. In the course of two 
months, he had completed thirty five series of the pendulum, of 
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tive or six hours each, fourteen hundred observations of latitude, 
and twelve hundred observations of the height of the sun and stars; 
and these immense labours afforded him the satisfaction of having 
fully completed the great object of his mission. In the inter- 
vals, he derived great satisfaction from the intercourse of the in- 
habitants, of whom he draws a very interesting picture. He says, 

“ T could not at first conceive what charm could retain them 
in this wintry, stormy country, without a road, without a tree on 
the mountains or plains upon which the eye can repose; a region 
of rain, of wind, and tempest, where the atmosphere, constantly 
impregnated with a cold moisture, mitigates the severity of win- 
ter, only on condition of allowing no summer. What attaches 
them to it is the peace, the profound, the unalterable peace which 
they enjoy. For twenty-five years, in which Europe has been 
tearing her own vitals, the noise of a drum has not been heard 
in Unst, scarcely in Lerwick; for twenty-five years the door of 
the house which I inhabited has remained open night and day. 
The people here receive the news of Europe as they read the 
history of the last century; these recall no personal misfortune, 
and kindle no animosity; they feel not that interest, or rather that 
fury of the moment, which is produced by the frantic exaltation 
of all the passions; they philosophize tranquilly on events which 
seem to belong to another world. 

‘“ This calm, this habitual security, gives to social relations a 
charm elsewhere unknown. Here all that belong to the class of 
proprietors are either relations, or allies, or friends, and friend- 
ships are like alliances. But as in this world evil must accom- 
pany good, this pleasure of living like a great family, is some- 
times dearly bought; it makes them feel, with extreme pain, the 
death of that small number of individuals on whom they have 
concentrated their affections; such an event is to the whole cir- 
cle like a family misfortune. They experience almost equal 
grief when any of their friends departs to seek his fortune else- 
where, which, from the poverty of the islands, is but too common. 
This departure is felt by those who remain like a death; and, in- 
deed, the Shetland Islands, when quitted in search of a better 
habitation, are seldom revisited.”’ 

M. Biot then gives a view of the mode in which the lower 
orders earn their subsistence, and concludes with the following 
very striking picture. 

‘‘ For these poor people, even the rudeness of their country has 
,charms. They love these ancient rocks,whose daring forms and 
aspects, so often observed, point out to them the narrow passage 
through which their bark must return into the protecting bay, 
saluted by the cry of the sea birds. I myself, tranquil under their 
guidance, have contemplated with admiration these high cliffs of 
primitive rock, this old frame-work of the globe, whose strata, 
inclined towards the sea, and hollowed at their base, threatened 
to bury under their ruins the frail bark which bounded over the 
VOL. VIII. 21 
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waves at their feet. At our approach, the sea birds came in 
thousands out of their retreats, surprised to see themselves dis- 
turbed by a mortal, and making these savage scenes echo with 
their tumultuous Cries; some darting into the air, others plunging 
into the waves, and coming up almost instantly with their prey; 
while seals and other cetacea were here and there raising their 
black heads above the waves, that were clear as crystal; life seem- 
ed every where to abandon a cold and moist land, and to fly, more 
varied and more active, into the air and the waters. But as soon 
as evening draws her veil over these savage retreats, all relapses 
into silence. Sometimes a slight south wind mitigates the cold- 
ness of the air, and allows the stars to enlighten with the purest 
lustre the tranquil scene, when no noise breaks its profound si- 
lence, except at intervals the distant murmur of the dying waves, 
or the sweet and plaintive cry of a sea bird sweeping rapidly over 
their surface.” | 

M. Biot now narrates his voyage to Edinburgh, and passes the 
following noble eulogium upon the general character and con- 
dition of the Scotish nation. 

“ After a residence of two months, I quitted these islands, 
bearing with me recollections that will last during life. An equi- 
noxial breeze brought me to Edinburgh in fifty hours. This sud- 
den transition from solitude tu the noise of the world, from patri- 
archal simplicity to the refinements of civilization and luxury, is 
not without its charm. Colonel Elphinstone, by the most obliging 
reception, showed me that friendship was not wholly confined to 
Shetland. It was then that, entirely liberated from my observa- 
tions, I could contemplate at leisure what the highest perfection 
of the social state presents in this country, both in institutions and 
men; a spectacle at once consolatory and sad for one who has 
spent his life amid the troubles of the Continent. I saw a people 
poor, but laborious,—free, but respectfully submissive to the 
laws,-—moral and reiigious, without harshness, tolerant without 
indifference. I saw the works of Johnson, and of the most agree- 
able Engiish moralists affording amusement to the middling class 
of people. I saw peasants learning to read in works which con- 
tain essays of Addison and Pope. I saw village farmers uniting 
in clubs to deliberate upon political and agricultural interests, and 
forming associations to purchase useful books, in the number of 
which they place the Encyclopedia Britannica, which is known to 
be composed at Edinburgh by men of science and philosophers of 
the firstorder. Lastly, I saw the upper classes of society acting 
suitably to this high state of civilization, and really worthy of oc- 
cupying the first place in it by their intelligence, and the noble- 
ness of their sentiments; 1 saw them excitiag and directing all 
the undertakings conducive to public utility, always in communi- 
cation with the people, and never confounded with them; studying 
to cultivate their minds, in order to teach them their duties, and 
their true interests; knowing how to provide for their wants, 
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without making them lose virtuous independence, attracting thus 
their attention, without exciting their envy; and, in recompense of 
so many efforts, I saw peace, union, reciprocal esteem, mutual 
confidence, and even a very lively affection, founded on one side 
upon the habit of beneficence and the sweets of intimacy; on the 
other, upon gratitude and respect.” . 

Our philosophical traveller then visited the principal counties 
of * industrious England;’’ where he saw the powers of nature 
employed under every imaginable form in the service of man; yet 
he felt less pleasure than in the former places he had visited: he 
rather admired this immense system of manufacture, than wished 
it for his country. After visiting Oxford and Cambridge, he pro- 
ceeded to the Roval Observatory at Greenwich, where, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Arago and Humboldt, he carried on, with 
the most magnificent accommodation, and every facility, similar 
observations to those made on the solitary isle of Unst. He does 
not communicete here the precise result; his calculations, indeed, 
were not yet completed; but he states, in general, that all the ob- 
servations made throughout Britain corresponded entirely with 
those in France and Spain; and, as both are in unison with the ac- 
curate measurements recentiy made by Mr. Swanberg in Lapland, 
and major Lambton in the East Indies, the great problem of the 
figure of the globe may now be considered as solved in a very 
satisfactory manner. 





IMPROVEMENT IN BOOK-PRINTING. 


TO OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


SIR, 


As the system of book-printing is the same throughout the 
United States, it would be well to have an uniform signature and 
place of setting it at the foot of the page. I would advise that 
the signatures should be capitals of the same size as those used 
in the book (unless larger than small pica capitals); the second 
alphabet of signatures to be designated by two letters, the third 
and following alphabets to be a figure and a capital, the whole of 
the book to be carried through by continuing the same line of 
Signatures to the end. If there should be a wish to mark an in- 
troduction or an index, the signatures may be enclosed thus (A) 
instead of italics, numerals, or lower case roman. 

For the more perfectly putting up books for binding, I would 


recommend that the signature be set at the left corner of the. 
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page, and if the work forms more than one volume, set the sig- 
nature close to the volume, putting an m-dash between them, so 
that both volume and signature may be seen at once. When the 
signature and volume are so far apart, the book must be collated 
twice to ascertain its perfection. At present, no less than three 
different denominations of signatures may be found in one book; 
and the signature set in different parts of the foot of the page— 
Some publishers and printers prefer numerals; but they are ob- 
jectionable on account of their liability to be filled up. In that 
case the 3 is taken for 5 or 8; the 6 for 8, &c. whereas, in the 
above system there is nothing that can possibly occasion errors, 
except the third or fifth alphabet. The instances where errors 
may take place are few, when compared with numerals, as it is 
not frequent that books are found to contain five alphabets, and 


when they do, the fifth alphabet marks the index. 
A BOOKBINDER. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


We understand that a number of gentlemen in the city of 
Washington and the District, have been in treaty with Mr. Dela- 
plaine, for the purchase of his gallery of portraits. It would be 
a subject of some regret to us, if this collection were removed 
from Philadelphia, where every thing connected with the fine 
arts, derives as liberal a support as the peculiar circumstances of 
the country will admit. Although these paintings may not be at- 
tractive as efforts of skill, they will always be interesting to the 
American, as faithful resemblances of those who have adorned 
the annals of his country. 

Mr. Shaw, a celebrated landscape painter from London, is en- 
gaged in painting an historical landscape of large dimensions for 
Earle and Sully’s EXHIBITION GALLERY in Chesnut street. The 
work is advanced, and will be completed by September next. 

We are glad to announce that Mr. Sully, in consequence of 
frequent solicitations to direct the studies of gentlemen desirous 
of becoming professional artists, has made an arrangement to ac- 
commodate those who may address him on the subject. His 


terms may be learned on application at his rooms, adjoining the 
Atheneum. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A REPUTED American writer in the Newburyport Herald has 
taken the liberty to advance, that the “ ignorance of the refuted 
learned men of America is froverbdial in Europe,” and in support 
of his assertion he says, that in the report of the National Insti- 
tute of France, rendered to the emperor some time after the year 
1806, the great French astronomer Lalande, in making his obser- 
yations on the total eclipse of the sun in that year, remarks: “ it 
was central and total at Boston in New-England, and that it was 
surprising that no observation was taken there, especially as they 
have an academy.” “ This,” observes the paragraphist, “ is cer- 
tainly a cutting reproach, although conveyed in a most delicate 
manner.” That a foreigner should use the language of delicate 
refiroach in a matter which so much concerns the whole learned 
world, is a subject of no astonishment; but we may well express 
eur indignation at the sarcasm of the refuted American who 
quotes him. 

Another writer, with more patriotic feelings, has undertaken, 
in the Essex Register, to answer this, to say the least of it, very 
indecent paragraph. He states that observations on the solar 
eclipse in 1806 were made at Cambridge, by professor Webber, 
and by the learned Bowditch of Salem; that there were others 
made at Boston, besides those of Philadelphia, Lancaster in Penn- 
sylvania, and Albany; he mentions also those made at Rutland in 
Vermont, by Dr. Williams, at Dover in New-Hampshire, and 
many other places. All these observations, he says, were pubhsh- 
ed in nmewsfiajers and freriodical frapers, and by proper authori- 
ties. And he justly observes, that the ignorance of their exist- 
ence which prevails in Europe, proves how little has been known, 
in that part of the world, of the real state of literature in Ameri- 
ca. Finally, he expresses a doubt, whether more observations on 
the eclipse in question were made in any part of the globe than 
in the United States. 

That the literature and science of America are but little known 
in Europe, is a fact too well established to admit of controversy. 
But it is well worth inquiring whether the fault is not ina great 
degree to be ascrived to ourselves. If the numerous observations 
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which were made on the e¢clipse of 1806, appeared only, as the 
last mentioned writer says, in the fugitive columns of some of 
our hundreds of newspapers, or in periodical publications little 
known abroafl, the men of science in Europe are not to be blamed 
for being ignorant of them. It is not in such journals that they 
may be expected to seek for the observations of our learned as- 
tronomers, but in the memoirs and transactions of our scientific 
societies. If M. Lalande ever made the observation which the 
first mentioned writer has attributed to him, which ought in the 
first place to be ascertained, we must next inquire whether any 
observations of the eclipse in question appeared at the time in the 
“ Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences.” If 
such have appeared, M. Lalande is unpardonable for the rashness 
of his assertions, and may be well suspected of wilful and unfound- 
ed calumny against this country. If, on the contrary, the learned 
astronomers, who made the numcrous observations mentioned by 
the Essex writer, contented themselves with publishing them in 
the sibylline leaves of newspapers, we must acknowledge that the 
blame lies wholly at their door. 

It is certain that publications in newspapers on subjects of sci- 
ence and literature, contribute greatly to that general diffusion of 
kv owledge for which this country is pre-eminent; but we owe it 
to ourselves, we owe it to the national fame at least to make 
known the most important of our observations and discoveries 
through some channel more authentic and more accessible to the 
world at large. Such are the transactions of learned societies; of 
the “contents of which no man of science abroad can justly plead 
ignorance, as they are uniformly sent to all the foreign institutions 
of a similar kind. If, unfortunately, the Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Sciences should have been silent on the subject in 
question, it is the duty of the members of that highly respectable 


body to supply the deficiency fully and completely in their next 
volume. 


_ There was no work to which we looked forward with higher 
expectations of being gratified and instructed than to Mr. Camp- 
bell’s Sfecimens of the British Poets. These hopes were heigh- 
tened, no doubt, by its long protracted appearance, and the fre- 
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quency of its announcement. It is therefore with regret we are 
compelled to acknowledge that our hopes have been much dis- 
appointed; and to express our conviction, that however unexcep- 
tionable, in some points, Mr. Campbell’s work may be, its size 
alone (seven volumes octavo) will prevent its ever becoming po- 
pular. Neither can it boast of any claims of novelty in its recom- 
mendation, either with regard to the plan or the manner of its ex- 
ecution. 

Of the first volume, which comprises an essay on English po- 
etry, little need be said. It gives a lucid, but cursory view of the 
state of English poetry from the earliest times. In doing this the 
author displays a considerable degree of taste in bringing for- 
ward the more prominent and characteristic features of the histo- 
ry of our poetry, and pleasingly exhibits the merits of the most 
celebrated poets of whom its history treats. This, however, is 
done in a way by far too short, rapid, and unsatisfactory, to gratify 
any reader who feels interested in the subject; and what reader 
feels not so? As the author has pretty closely followed the foot- 
steps, and condensed the labours of his predecessor, Ellis, whose 
chief merit lay in abridging the more extended and diffuse, but 
valuable materials of Warton, we think Mr. Campbell would 
have rendered a more acceptable service to the public, had he 
extended this portion of the work by introducing occasionally 
specimens of the poetry, and amplifying his critical remarks. 

The subsequent volumes are chiefly made up of extracts. Mr. 
Campbell intended to exhibit a progressive sequence of the finest 
passages that occur in the works of the most eminent British po- 
ets; and, at the same time, to precede these extracts with some 
general notices of the lives of the authors, and critical observa- 
tions on their writings. For this task Mr. Campbell was pre-emi- 
nently qualified; for, independently of his professional merits— 
and as a poet his name was sufficient to recommend any work 
connected with poetry—and acknowledged acquirements, there 
were other reasons that induced us to think most favourably of his 
undertaking, and to anticipate its entire success. He had deliver- 
ed lectures on English poetry at the Royal Institution in London, 
and elsewhere, which were highly commended; and his engage- 
ment to furnish biegraphical sketches of the most eminent Eng- 
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lish poets, for a work of great celebrity and usefulness, must of 
itself have rendered him familiar with the subject. But as was 
remarked of the Essay, these specimens have no novelty to re- 
commend them. Mr. C, has fallen into the opposite extreme 
from his predecessors, Oldys, Headley, Ellis, Southey, &c. in fre- 
quently making too copious extracts from authors, whose works 
are in the hands of every reader, while he has excluded others 
from whose scarcer works, he might easily have selected speci- 
mens well worthy of a niche. The lives, or rather sketches of the 
lives of the poets, though sufficiently long for Mr. Campbell’s 
purpose, do not contain any new or interesting information. His 
researches are merely superficial, and are generally confined to 
the biographical authors best known, and most frequently con- 
sulted. His observations and remarks on their writings, in which 
the great strength of his work ought to have lain, will not, we 
fear, come up to the public expectation. Neither do we think they 
fulfil the promise made, of their constituting a complete body of 
English poetical criticism. In the main, they merely repeat what 
has been said a thousand times, and they want that singleness and 
individuality necessary to form a code of criticism. To such as 
are already possessed of books of this kind, these specimens will 
not be considered as an absolute desideratum; though to others 
not so happily situated, they may be recommended as a valuable 
acquisition. Mr. C’s work exhibits a certain portion of ability, 
judgment, elegance, and taste, joined with the appearance of in- 
dolence, or even indifference. It is destitute of that feeling glow, 
and animating love for the theme which should have pervaded 
every part; and though set out and adorned in a manner that 
might have reflected credit on a person not possessed of great ori- 
ginal genius, it but too often reminds us of the desire to produce 
effect without any strenuous exertion. 


The science of philology has for some time been a favourite 
study with the Germans, Russians, and other northern nations of 
Europe. It is pursued in those countries with a degree of enthu- 
siasm and perseverance which can hardly be imagined. A work has 
lately been published at Breslau, in Silesia, consisting of euloge- 
tic verses and sentences in honour of the peace restored to Europe 
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by the treaties of 1814 and 1815, in 117 different languages. Each 
language is printed in its own appropriate character, and the work 
is said to do great honour to the typography as well as to the litera- 
ture of Germany. Among the different idioms of which it consists, 
those of America have not been forgotten. There are pieces in the 
Aruwack, the Creole French, the Delaware, the Greenlandic, the 
Esquimaux, the Caribbee, the Mexican, the Huasteck, the Cora, 
the Tarahumaric, and other languages of the American conti- 
nent. It appears that to complete this extraordinary collection, 
the learned of all countries have been laid under contribution 
for it is said that the specimen of the De/aware was furnished by 
the Rev. C. #. Dencke, of Lititz, Lancaster county, in this state, 
a minister of the Moravian persuasion, well known by his transla- 
tion of the four epistles of St. John into the Lenni-Lenafe, with 
which his colleague, the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder, has made us suf- 
ficiently acquainted. The Aruwack specimen was furnished by 
the Rev. C. Quandt, and the Greenlandish by the Rev. J. Bro- 
dusen, both of whom we presume to be missionaries of the same 
venerable society. 

Among the ancient European languages of which this work pre- 
sents specimens, the Celtic was furnished by Mr. John M’Quig, 
the Gaelic by Mr. Moore M’ Donald of Aberdeen, the Welsh 
by Mr. John Phillips of Wales, the Cimbric by Mr. J. C. Heg- 
ner, &c. &c. We are at a loss which to admire most, the learn- 
ing, patience, and perseverance of the author of such an extra- 
ordinary work, or the liberality and love of science of the nation 
which patronizes and supports it. 

The title of the book is “ Pacis annis 1814 et 1815 fcederatis 
armis restitute Monumentum, orbis terrarum de fortuna reduce 
gaudia gentium linguis interpretans, principibus piis, felicibus, 
augustis, populisque victoribus, liberatoribus, liberatis dicatum, 
Curante Jo. Jug. Barth.” fel. 154 pp. Breslav. 1818. 


The greatest attention is paid in Germany to the efforts of our 
men of talent and genius; our journals and newspapers are sought 
after and read with avidity, and commented upon in the German 
publications of the same description, not only with liberality and 
fairness, but with a marked spirit of partiality, well deserving of 
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a suitable return on our part. In the Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, (Medicinisch-Chirurgische Zeitung) of the 22d of March 
last, we find a very favourable review of the communications of 
doctors Wistar and Dorsey, in the first volume of the new series 
of our Philosophical Transactions, which were published at the 
beginning of 1818. The other communications are not noticed, 
because they do not come within the scope of that publication, 
but the volume itself is mentioned with respect, and the reviewer 
regrets that he cannot, consistently with his object, make known 
the whole of that comprehensive and well executed collection, 
(diesem vielumfassenden und trefflich bearbeiteten Werke.) It is 
remarkable that no notice whatever has been taken of this book 
in England, Scotland, France, or any other country. The Edin- 
burgh Reviewers have not yet had leisure, probably, to prepare a 
repetition of the abuse which they so liberally bestowed on the 
preceding volume. No doubt it will come in due time; but the 
sarcasms of the venal journalists whose lucubrations fill the pages 
of this work, will but little affect the reputation of those who 
have been found worthy of the approbation of the enlightened 
literati of Germany. 

In the same journal the Floras of doctors Bigelow and Barton, 
are reviewed ina similar spirit of liberality and candour. The 
death of our lamented Wistar is also mentioned in a proper manner 
and with a suitable eulogy. 

We find in the Allgemeine Zeitung, that a new translation of 
the dramatic works of Shakspeare by the celebrated Voss and 
two of his sons, is in great forwardness, and that two volumes of 
it have already appeared. The first contains the Tempest, a Mid- 
summer's Night Dream, and Romeo and Juliet, by Voss himself, 
and Much Ado about Nothing, by his son Henry. The second 
contains the Merchant of Venice, and As You Like it, by Voss; 
Measure for Measure, by Abraham Voss, and Love’s Ladour 
Lost, by Henry Voss. 

Those who are conversant with German literature are well ac- 
quainted with the celebrated translations of Homer and Virgil, by 
John Henry Voss, the father; the best, undoubtedly, which exist 
in any modern language. It is said that this translation of Shaks- 


peare will in no respect be inferior; that the translator has suc- 
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ceeded in transfusing into his native idiom, not only the spirit and 
genius of his immortal original, but his very language, the metre 
and the rhymes, and even the alliterations of his verses. This 
may be considered by some as a merely mechanical merit, but 
those who have read and admired Voss in his translations of the 
ancient poets, and in his inimitable pastoral poem Louisa, in which 
so much original genius and talent are displayed, will wait with im- 
patience for this new production of so greata man. It ought to 
be observed, that Shakspeare’s works have already been several 
times translated by some of the best poets in Germany; so that 
the applause which is bestowed on this translation, shows that it 
is considered superior to all the rest. It may be said, indeed, of 
Shakspeare, as is related to have been inscribed on the tomb of 
the Portuguese poet Camoens, * that it is allowed to every body 
to translate him, but that fate has forbidden that he should be 
equalled.” Still, from the genius of Voss, the plastic character 
of the German language, and its analogy to the English in which 
Shakspeare wrote, we may reasonably expect to see a German 
copy of him, as nearly resembling the original as can possibly be, 
consistently with the decree of fate which we have noticed. 

The masterly translation of Shakspeare into the Danish lan- 
guage, which was made some years ago, under the auspices of 
the princess Louisa Augusta, has made an epoch in the dramatic¢ 
history of Denmark. Shakspeare may be said to have come in 
most opportunely to the assistance of the father of the Danish 
drama (Holberg), who, though he stoutly maintained his ground, 
was certainly annoyed very seriously by Kotzebue and his follow- 
ers. Mr. Foersom, the translator, has been engaged in the agreea- 
ble employment of introducing Thomson’s Seasons to his coun- 
trymen. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER CONCERNING MUNGO PARK. 


“ December 18, 1819. 

“ On my landing at Juddah, a place where I did not expect to 
hear an English word, I was accosted by a man in the complete 
costume of the country, with, ‘ Are you an Englishman, sir?’ 
My answer, being of course in the affirmative, appeared to give him 
pleasure beyond expression. ‘ Thanks and praise to God!’ he ex- 
claimed; ¢ I once more hear an English tongue, which I have not 
done for fourteen years before.’ I have been much amused by him 
since: his account of the Abyssinians, the inhabitants of a country 
that has absorbed 14 years of his existence,.is truly interesting. 
You must no doubt have heard or read of him: he is that Natha- 
niel Pearce spoken of by Mr. Salt, in his account of his travels in 
Abyssinia. He was left there by lord Valentia, and has been 
the greater part of the time in the service of one or other of the 
chiefs in various parts of the country. At the time I met with 
him, he was endeavouring to make his way to Tombuctoo, where 
he says Mungo Park is still in existence, detained by the chief. 
He says, the whole country almost idolize him for his skill in 
surgery, astronomy, &c. &c. They say he is an angel, come from 
the heaven to administer comforts to them; and he explains to 
them the motions and uses of the heavenly bodies. He is, Pearce 
says, very desirous to make his escape, but finds it impossible. 
‘ What!’ say they, ‘ do you suppose us so foulish as to part with 
so invaluable a treasure? If you zo away, where are we to find an- 
other possessing so much knowledge, or who will do us so much 
good?’——Pearce appeared to have been resolutely bent on endea- 
vouring to reach Tombuctoo, but had for some time been labour- 
ing under severe illness.” 

Seed Corn.—It has been found, in some recent experiments, 
that there have been no failures in a given number of seeds sown 
after having been heated, while twelve out of a score of good seed 
that had not been heated have failed to vegetate. In consequence, 
inquiry is on foot to ascertain whether heated grain might not be 
substituted, with advantage for common seed. 

American Refiublic—We have been often interested by the 
geographical information respecting our remote Western Terri- 
tory, afforded us by the St. Louis newspapers, and by the enlar- 
ged views of their future destiny, which the writers in those papers 
have afforded us. Sometimes, perhaps in their flights, they soar 
too high; sometimes, looking forward through the vista of futuri- 
ty, they may forget the ground they tread upon. The following 
extract, from the St. Louis Enquirer, may serve to exemplify the 
magnificence of the views of the grandeur of the West, which are 
entertained in that country. 

“ The Valley of the Mississippi, according to Mellish, contairis 
one million five hundred thousand square miles. 
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“The Roman empire, according to Gibbon, contained in the 
time of Augustus Cesar, one million six hundred thousand. 

“ That proud empire was then in the zenith of her power and 
splendour, and vainly supposed to have embraced the world within 
her limits; yet was but very little larger than the valley which is 
drained by the waters of the Mississippi. 

“But the dominion of the American republic is not limited to 
1, 500,000 square miles. The valiey which exhibits that magnifi- 
cent area is only a part of her empire; which also embraces two 
APPENDANT SLOPES, or borders, one to the east, where the old thir- 
teen United States are situated, and the other to the west, where 
the banks of the Columbia and Multnomah, and the shore of the 
Pacific, have yet to invite the cultivating hand of the farmer, and 
the exploring genius of the East India merchant. 

“ These slopes, or borders, being counTED 1n with the valley, 
will make the American republic near double the size of the Ro- 
man empire; and every man will see that she will be more power- 
ful in proportion to her superior size, on account of her middle 
position between Europe and Asia, her compact form, and the na- 
tural union and indivisibility of all her parts.” 

Our anticipations of the future greatness of this republic; of 
its augmented population, intellect, and wealth, have been some- 
times thought too sanguine. But, in their widest range, they 
never reached the period when “ the old thirteen United States” 
were to be considered as a mere afifiendage to the states which 
are or shall be formed in the valley of the Mississippi; to be cownt- 
ed in as a mere skirt of the empire of the republic. This is a 
new view of the future destiny of the Atlantic states, and calcula- 
ted to produce some serious thoughts. That this republic will, 
in time, be more powerful than the Roman ever was, we have 
never doubted; but, we hope, be its power what it may, it will ne- 
ver be einployed as that of Rome was. 

Christian Courage-—We are happy to perceive, that Charles 
Fenton Mercer, Esq. is re-elected to congress from Virginia, 
without opposition. This gentleman, it will be remembered, was 
originally chosen a representative, by a small majority, over gene- 
ral Armistead T. Mason, who lately fell in a duel, on which 
he had insisted, with Mr. M’Carty. The grave has closed over 
the remains of general Mason, and we have no disposition to 
rob him of its sacred immunities; but we discharge a paramount 
duty to the living, in publishing the following extract from an ar- 
ticle which appeared, several months since, in the Greenfield 
Herald. 

In the fall of the year 1817, the same general Mason challen- 
ged Col. Mercer to fight with him; and, in the cool and deliberate 
style of his communications to M’Carty, offered to resign his com- 
mission, that he might be at liberty to evade the laws, and have 
the precious privilege of shedding the blood ofa fellow creature. 
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What was the answer of Mercer? Did he, with the same bar- 
barous disposition, accede to the proposal, and hasten vo select the 
weapons ef slaughter by which an immortal soul might be sent, 
unprepared, to the tribunal of God? No—let it be known, and 
published through the land, to his honour, that, in defiance of pub- 
lic opinion and the opprobrium of being called(as he was in a 
subsequent letter of Mason’s) coward and Aypocrite, he had the 
sourage as well as the frincifile, to fear God rather than man. 

The following is an extract from his answer to the challenge: 
‘I proceed totell you, that I am restrained from accepting the 
alternative which you propose, by considerations paramount to all 
human authority. I respect the public opinion too highly, per- 
haps; but I have now been for more than two years in communion 
with the Church in which [ was born, and I cannot violate my so- 
lemn vows to Gop for the applause ofthe world. As a man, and 
more especially as a Virginian, 1 ought not to accept your chal- 
lenge—as a Christian, 1 cannot.’ 

Who will say that Col. Mercer was deficient in that genuine 
courage which is not the property of every subaltern in society, 
but which belongs exclusively to the truly great and good? and 
we would ask, whether the custom of duelling would not soon be 
without an advocate in the country, if men, possessing equal influ- 
ence with Col. Mercer, over the public sentiment, were, in simi- 
lar cases,to imitate his example? —R. Island American. 

House of Representatives, Febuary 22, 1819. Connecticut Asy- 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb.—The Committee, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of the Connecticut Asylum for the Education 
and Instruction of Deaf and Dumb persons, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

An association of a number of citizens ofthe state of Connecti- 
cut was formed in the year 1815, for the purpose of establishing 
a school for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. Finding great 
numbers of this unfortunate description of persons in our country, 
without education, and without any attempts being made to give 
them the education which they are capable of receiving, and ac- 
tuated by a benevolent desire to rescue them, as far as was practi- 
cable from their state of ignorance and degradation, and to fit 
them for social intercourse and happiness, the associates, by volun- 
tary contribution, raised a sum of money sufficient to defray the 
expense of sending the reverend Thomas H. Galiaudet to Europe, 
for the purpose of learning the modes of instruction practised 
there. Mr. Gallaudet went to England, to Scotland, and to 
France. In London, he did not find a disposition in the teachers 
to communicate instruction so readily, as the benevolence of his 
mission seemed to entitle him to expect; but he had the good for- 
tune to meet there the abbe Sicard, the principal of the institution 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb at Paris; a gentleman dis- 
tinguished for talents, benevolence, and devotion, to the interests of 
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these unfortunate persons. The abbe assured him, that if he 
would go to Paris, every facility should be afforded him of acqui- 
ring a knowledge of their modes of instruction; which assurances 
he found fully realised upon going there. The abbe kindly took 
him into the school, and explained to him every thing relating to 
their modes ofinstruction and management; but Mr. Gallaudet found 
that the time which his arrangements would permit him to spend 
in Paris, would be much too short to enable him to acquire the 
knowledge necessary for an accomplised instructor, and having 
become acquainted with Laurent Clerc, a pupil of the abbe, 
and for eight years an assistant instructor, he engaged him to 
come to this country as an instructor in the school about to be 
established in Connecticut. They arrived here in August, 1816, 
and Mr. Clerc is still an assistant to Mr. Gallaudet, in the Connec- 
ticut Asylum. The legislature of Connecticut, in May, 1816, 
incorporated the said associates, by their aforesaid name. There 
are at present in the school more than fifty pupils, from the states 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Kentucky, who are taught by five instructors, and who pay two 
hundred dollars per annum each, for tuition, board, washing, and 
lodging. The institution is open for the reception of pupils from 
every part of the Union; but its funds which have arisen almost 
entirely from voluntary contribution, are too small to admit of its 
becoming extensively useful: they are not sufficient, even to 
erect the buildings necessary for the accommodation of the present 
number of pupils. 

Considering that this institution is calculated, not only to afford 
instruction to the deaf and dumb, who are to be found in all parts 
of our country, but also to qualify teachers for other, schools, 
which miay be established in other parts of the Union, and conside- 
ring that it is the first attempt of the kind in the U. S. and that it 
has been raised to its present condition, by the care, and at the 
expense of charitable individuals, most of whom had no particular 
interest in its success, the committee are of opinion, that it is 
worthy of the patronage of Congress, and that the prayer of the 
— ought to be granted, and for that purpose they report 
a bill. 

Lizard embedded in Coal.—This animal, presérved in spirits, 
is now im the possession of Mr. James Scholes, engineer to Mr. 
Fenton’s colliery near Wakefield. It is about five inches long, 
its back of a dark brown colour, and appears rough and scaly; its 
sides of a lighter colour, and spotted with yellow, the belly yellow, 
streaked with bands of the same colour as the back. The following 
are the circumstances attending its being found:—in August last, 
they were sinking a new pit or shaft, and after passing through 
measures of stone, gray bind, and blue stone, and some thin beds 
of coal, to the depth of 150 yards, they came upon that intended to 
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be worked, which is about four feet thick. When they had excava- 
ted about three inches of it, one of the miners, as he supposed, 
struck his pick or mattock into a crevice, and shattered the coal 
around into small pieces; he then discovered the animal in ques- 
tion, and immediately carried it to Mr. S. It continued very brisk 
and lively for about ten minutes, then drooped and died. About 
four inches above the coal, in which the animal was found, num- 
bers of muscle shells, in a fossil state, lie scattered in a loose 
gray earth. 

Increase of Immorality—A late report of a Grand Jury presents 
a dreadful picture of the moral depravity existing in Baltimore: 
they state, that “ they see with regret crimes of every kind multifily 
daily, and a probationary residence in the penitentiary of a few 
months or years, seems only to stimulate the afifietite and improve 
the genius for new and more extensive schemes of villany.”’ | 

They also add, that “ it would be in vain forthe jury to attempt 
to enumerate the amount of wickedness and crime daily and hourly 
practised in this city.” 

Slave trade in Portugal.—It is well known, that Mr, Clarkson, 
the strenuous advocate for the speedy and entire abolition of the 
slave trade, went to Aix-la-Chapelle, to endeavour to interest the 
congress of sovereigns, &c. in behalf of the unfortunate African 


race. At his interview with lord Castlereagh, his lordship ex- . 


pressed his hope, that Portugal might be brought to renounce the 
trade at the period which was to put an end to it on the part of 
Spain, namely, the 30th of May, 1820; but he doubted whether 
it would be possible to have it declared piracy from that time.— 
The duke of Wellington was most laudably energetic on the sub- 
ject. He said, they must give it up. He saw no reason why it 
should not be declared piracy; it was its proper designation; he 
engaged to do his utmost to forward the object. The emperor 
Alexander was equally warm in behalf of the poor Africans; he 
said, it was not to be endured that Portugal should continue to re- 
sist the united wishes of Europe, by continuing the trade for a 
single day after all other nations had abandoned it. The miscreants, 
who should continwe afterwards to carry it on, ought to be treated 
as pirates. He expressed himself particularly anxious that the 
rising community of blacks at Hayti should not be crushed or even 
molested. He delivered his sentiments on the other subjects, par- 
ticularly Mr. Owen’s scheme: he did not think it practicable, but 
gave Mr. Owen credit for his philanthrophy. All his observations 
proved him to be a wise, good and humane man. 
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